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Editorial 


Teachers Are Citizens 


FOR MANY YEARS anthropologists 
have described man’s uniqueness in 
terms of his upright posture, his pre- 
hensile hands, his ability to build and 
to transmit culture, and so on. Per- 
haps nearly as characteristic of modern 
man as these basic elements is the fa- 
cility which he has developed for com- 
partmentalizing his thinking. At first 
glance, one is tempted to view man’s 
ability to erect insulating walls be- 
tween conflicting ideas in his mind as 
a positive advantage. In a complex 
world of diversity and conflict the 
sanity of many depends perhaps upon 
their ability to keep separate attitudes 
and values which simply wouldn’t “add 
up” if brought together. However, a 
longer look at this characteristic of 
contemporary man calls attention to 
other consequences of such behavior. 
It would seem that the mental pigeon- 
holing of ideas without regard for 
their relationship and consistency is in 
the long run largely responsible for 
social conditions which make even 
tighter compartmentalization necessary. 

The theme of this issue of Educa- 
tional Leadership, “Educator: Teacher 
and Citizen,” suggests one area in which 
many of us have built such a wall of 
compartmentalization. 

“Of course, educators are 
too,” some say, “but their special re- 
sponsibilities as teachers must frequent- 
ly limit the nature and extent of their 
participation in community affairs.” 
Few would argue that teachers do not 
have a special responsibility to society 
in the education of the young, but does 
this mean that the teacher must isolate 


citizens 
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himself from the problems and issues 
of his community in order to properly 
carry out that responsibility? Instead, is 
it not more likely that good teaching 
depends upon the extent to which the 
teacher is alive to the world around 
him? Perhaps only so can he guide 
young people into experiences which 
promote the habit of participation, a 
habit which Eduard Lindeman has 
called “... the most precious possession 
of democratic citizens.” 

One of the really thrilling experiences 
of many young adults in recent years, as 
they have moved into a new suburban 
community after living in a busy urban 
center, has been a growing feeling of 
involvement—a feeling that what they 
do as citizens really counts. Smalle: 
community size and a relative absence 
of tightly defined status groups now en- 
able many such persons to work in 
community groups and to see for the 
first time some results of their labor. 
We need to maximize such “can do” 
feelings—to pass these on to the students 
via teachers who themselves have had 
the thrill of real participation in the 
life of a community. 


Should Teachers Be “*Neutral’’? 


To those who hold that teachers onl 
partially can exercise their rights as 
citizens because of their obligation to 
be objective—to be neutral—we should 
point out the impossibility and indeed 
the undesirability of such a require 
ment. Do we really want the teachers 
of our children to be persons. who 
“don’t care’ about the fundamental! 
issues of the day? What effect has such 
an attitude upon boys and girls in 
classrooms across the nation? Perhaps 
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what we want instead is an active, vig- 
orous involvement of the educator in 
the civic affairs of the community, but 
along with this a fuller recognition by 
the school person of his own prefer- 
ences and biases. Such an awareness, 
accompanied by a classroom climate in 
which boys and girls make up their own 
minds on the merits of a case rather 
than because of what the teacher thinks, 
will keep our schools from becoming a 
kind of hothouse environment. 

Too many classes in citizenship in 
our high schools today are preoccupied 
with students’ committing to memory 
the eight advantages of the short ballot 
system or some other mechanical phase 
of our democratic way of life. Along 
with this, these students may be ex- 
horted to take their place as active citi- 
vens, to vote and otherwise to partici- 
pate in civic affairs—but always when 
they are adults. We have too frequent- 
lv sought to teach democracy in an au- 
thoritarian climate; participation in a 
classroom situation in which only pas- 
sivity is required and in which a some- 
what academic future always seems to 
crowd out the present. Can we expect 
any real improvement in this classroom 
environment if teachers are discouraged 
from participation in community life? 

The importance of a close relation- 
ship between the school and community 
has been emphasized by many edu- 
‘To 


seem to be 


some, however, it would 
little than a catch 
phrase that results at most in an occa- 


Cators. 
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sional excursion to the firehouse or to 
the art museum. Our relationship with 
the community is too often comparable 
with the behavior of the timid oldster 
who dips his toe into the edge of a 
chilly lake, hurriedly withdraws his foot 
and retreats to the warm sand. If we 
mean for the schools to become truly 
community schools, their curriculum 
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and their staff must reflect real sensi- 
tivity to community problems. 

Some would accept the theoretical 
merits of these arguments applied to 
classroom instruction. They might, 
however, object that the identification 
of the educator with one point of view 
on a controversial issue would in prac- 
tice impair his relationship with par- 
ents and other lay persons in the 
community. Such a position in effect 
rejects the possibility of democracy’s 
real functioning in school-community 
relationships. To imply. that people 
can respect only their mirror image is 
to deny a central element in the heri- 
tage of America. Our culture has 
drawn great strength and vigor from 
the creative use of diversity among its 
members. Are we now to believe that 
contemporary Americans demand only 
conformity from their educators? Sev- 
eral recent investigations have indi- 
cated otherwise. In some respects the 
general public has outdistanced the 
teaching profession in accepting new 
and controversial matters in education. 

In a democracy, good citizenship and 
good teaching have many things in 
common. Perhaps the most basic com- 
mon element is a commitment to the 
method of intelligence in dealing with 
problems. If we emphasize our reliance 
upon this method of thinking and rec- 
ognize that its fruition comes in the 
form of enlightened, intelligent action, 
we need have little fear that the teach- 
ers’ personal beliefs will be uncritically 
accepted in the classroom. 

Let’s help ourselves get over this 
schizophrenia caused by erecting bar- 
riers between our role as citizen and as 
teacher. America cannot long afford to 
have its teachers consider themselves 
second-class citizens.—George W. Dene- 
mark, executive secretary, ASCD and 
editor, Educational Leadership. 
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The Teacher as Citizen 


Before analyzing the teacher’s rights as citizen, asserts the author of 


ALAN GRIFFIN 


this article, one should examine carefully whether this or that citizen 


is entitled to be a teacher. 


rFNHE TEACHER'S rights as a citizen 

have been a subject of discussion 
within the profession for many decades. 
Reams of newsprint and even larger 
quantities of better-grade paper have 
been devoted to advancing or disputing 
the thesis that teachers are entitled to 
conduct themselves precisely as lawyers 
or salesmen or plumbers conduct them- 
selves: that they have a right to take an 
active role in party politics, or to eschew 
public affairs to the point of refraining 
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from so much as registering; that they 
are entitled to identify themselves as 
they please with the 
religion of their choice, or to devote 


vigorously as 


their Sundays to golf or grading papers; 
that their personal conduct should be 
subject to no restraints not imposed 
upon the community at large. 

It seems to the present writer that 
we have generally formulated this prob- 
lem backwards—or, at least, in a way 
designed to obscure rather than to 
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clarify it. We have assumed an in- 
dividual fully entitled to be a teacher, 
and have then asked, “Should this per- 
son also enjoy all the rights, privileges, 
immunities and latitudes which are by 
custom accorded to others in the com- 
munity?” Reasonable people have 
answered this question in the affirma- 
tive with a uniformity that might well 
have made us suspect our statement of 
the problem. Instead, we have pre- 
ferred to conclude that all who raise 
the question are simply unreasonable— 
as some of them, heaven knows, are. 
There is no profit at all in asking 
whether this or that teacher is entitled 
to the rights of other citizens. The 
answer is yes, and that’s the end of the 
matter. The real question—the one 
involved in virtually every actual case 
that has ever come up—is whether this 
or that is entitled to be a 


teacher. 


citizen 


The Teacher as 


**Attitude-Cultivator”’ 


If John Smith, who teaches mathe- 
matics in the high school of a small 
industrial community, accepts an invi- 
tation to join a luncheon club com- 
posed exclusively of business and 
professional men, his action raises a 
question in the minds of local union 
members. If Henry Brown, the history 
teacher, feels impelled to show his sym- 
pathy for labor—or for a_ particular 
cause, or demand, or protest—by march- 
ing in a picket-line, his action raises a 
question in the minds of the business 
community. In both cases, the ques- 
tion—so far as it is legitimate—takes the 
form, ‘““What do you suppose that man 
says to his students?” 


So long as teachers in any appreciable 
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Alan Griffin is professor of education, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. Among his pub- 
lications is Freedom: American Style. 


number consider it their job to instill 
in young people, by precept and 
example, the attitudes they ought to 
have, we can expect every segment of 
the public to regard the teacher’s out- 
of-school activities as a fair index of 
the direction of his influence in the 
classroom. It is possible to conceive of 
a difference between the attitudes one 
regards as “right” and those which he 
espouses himself; but any such discrep- 
ancy would surely be quite exceptional. 
The teacher who seeks to cultivate the 
“right” attitudes in young people will 
generally admit that he could substitute 
the words “my attitudes” for “the 
right attitudes” without altering the 
operational meaning of the sentence. 
There is, of course, no necessary in- 
between the teacher’s 
active participation in public affairs 
and his conception of his job as one 


compatibility 


of developing some right attitudes in 
students. One could list a great many 
generalized attitudes, related to such 
matters as tolerance, or courtesy, or 
free inquiry, upon which all segments 
of the community believe themselves 
(often mistakenly, but that is of no 
moment here) to be in agreement. 
Moreover, no group is likely to be 
d‘sturbed if the literature teacher im- 
bues_ the his own fervent 
enthusiasm for Ibsen as against Shake- 
speare. 

The teacher who confines his class- 
room activities (as many teachers once 
did) to a clearly delimited subject- 
matter in which — putatively, at least — 
he has special competence, can easily 
set at rest the concern of any group 
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about his activities as a member of the 
community. The exceptions to this 
principle are the teachers of the social 
studies, who can follow this particular 
route to security only by limiting their 
offerings to history (taught without any 
applications to the current scene) and 


geography. 


Current Issues and Freedom 
of Inquiry 

Two developments, however, have 
made it necessary for teachers as a 
group to face up to a very real problem 
with regard to the relation between the 
teacher’s activities as citizen and his 
role as “attitude-cultivator”: (a) the 
growing insistence that schools must 
deal with current issues, and (b) the 
growing tendency of teachers (with or 
without the aid of special administra- 
tive arrangements) to disregard sub- 
ject-matter lines and to push an inquiry 
into any field that seems likely to yield 
relevant material. 

It is very nearly inconceivable that 
the major groups in any community 
will knowingly tolerate a school staffed 
with teachers who answer to the fol- 
lowing description: 

(1) They take an active part in com- 
munity affairs, where they reveal strong 
and definite views on _ controversial 
matters. 

(2) They insist upon the right to 
cultivate in pupils what they see as 
desirable attitudes concerning the mat- 
ters that arise within the classroom. 

(3) They feel free to deal in class 
with almost any matter that may come 
up, and in particular they insist that 
controversial topics must be a part of 
the curriculum. 

At this point the writer has, of 
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course, exposed himself to the charge 


of belaboring a straw man. It is easy 
to admit the incompatibility of the 
three propositions enumerated above, 
and then to say, “But no teacher would 
claim the right to instill his own atti- 
tudes into his pupils. The teacher’s 
purpose is to help students see as many 
sides as possible of every question and 
then their own independent 
judgments.” 

Certainly this answer is adequate, 
provided that it is true. It should be 
pointed out, however, that (a) the 
answer may not be true; (b) if it is 
true, the general public does not be- 
lieve it; (c) unless it is both true and 
believed to be true, we cannot reason- 
ably hope to maintain both the freedom 
of teachers as active citizens and the 
modern school curriculum based upon 
what we have found out about the 
nature of the learning process. These 
points will now be considered. 


reach 


Helping Pupils Reach Their 
Own Conclusions 


(1) It may not be true that teachers 
generally seek to help pupils reach 
their own conclusions. A fairly exten- 
sive inquiry would be necessary before 
anyone could speak with assurance 
upon this point. The present writer 
has observed a considerable number of 
teachers who seemed to him to be 
laboring earnestly at the task of per- 
suading young people to share the 
sentiments, attitudes and 
even prejudices which the teachers 
themselves expressed or revealed. Usu- 
ally the views being inculcated in such 
cases were conservative or mildly reac 
tionary, which reduces the likelihood 
of public protest. 


opinions, 
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Even granting, however, that the 
vast majority of teachers intend to as- 
sist their pupils toward independent 
judgments, it is by no means certain 
that they can live up to this intention. 
The writer vividly recalls observing a 
teacher who avowed as her sole aim the 
development of independent thinking 
among her pupils. ‘The class had em- 
barked upon the discussion of such cur- 
rent events as happened to be treated 
in the weekly paper to which they 
subscribed for this purpose. The lead 
story was on the then-current coal 
strike. A boy in the class delivered 
himself of the idea, “If miners would 
be sensible with their money, instead 
of throwing it all away on whiskey, 
they’d find that their wages were more 
than they need.” 

The teacher moved in fast. Under a 
barrage of well-placed questions, the 
lad admitted that (1) he had no idea 
how much a miner was paid; (2) he 
had no firsthand knowledge of the 
personal habits of miners; (3) his sole 
source for the view he had announced 
was a muttered reaction of his father’s 
at the breakfast table; (4) he doubted 
if his father had any actual informa- 
tion on either of the relevant points; 
(5) he recognized that one ought not 
to make such a drastic or sweeping 
generalization unless he had facts to 
So far, so good. 

The next reaction came from a girl 


back it up. 


who remarked with deep feeling that 
whenever men strike they lose money, 
and that this fact so disturbs their 
wives as to upset their home life very 
seriously. “So,’’ she concluded, “I 
think that whenever men strike they 
must be in the right, or they wouldn’t 
do a thing that’s going to be so un- 
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pleasant for them.” ‘The writer’s eyes 
were on the teacher as he waited for 
this avowed foe of the facile generaliza- 
tion to swing into action. All that the 
teacher did, however, was to beam and 
announce solemnly, “Helen, that’s 
what I call a very nice insight.” 

Most of us are probably too sophisti- 
cated to fall into any such blatant con- 
travention of our avowed principles; 
yet the danger is always present. We 
know that reflection can be stimulated 
only as doubt is aroused; that the pro- 
ponent of an idea cannot really con- 
sider it unless he is challenged in a 
way that makes him wonder about its 
soundness. We know that to entertain 
an idea involves more than welcoming 
it with a smile—that, as Dewey says, 
““Come right in, there’s nobody home’ 
is not quite equivalent to hospitality.” 
And yet, with the best will in the 
world, we find it enormously difficult to 
do anything more to an idea with 
which we agree than merely greet it 
with fair words. 

Many will say that the major failure 
in this example was the teacher’s re- 
fusal to give the class itself a chance 
to do the job of challenging both ideas; 
and they will be quite right. Some- 
times, however, the teacher has to offer 
the first challenge in order to get an 
idea considered at all. The writer’s 
sole point is that the teacher who sub- 
jects to reflective examination only 
those ideas which he regards as “wrong” 
is engaged in fact (whatever his aim) 
in cultivating his own attitudes within 
his students. 

(2) Even if most teachers are actually 
helping students toward independent 
judgment, the public does not uni- 
formly believe this to be the case. 





The idea of making sure that all 
relevant opinions—even one’s own—are 
challenged and scrutinized is not likely 
to occur to anyone but a teacher. Such 
an approach would cost a salesman 
most of his commissions, lose for a 
doctor the confidence of his patients, 
or get a lawyer disbarred for failing 
properly to represent his clients — and 
rightly so. Even in ordinary conversa- 
tion, the general practice is for each 
person to make out the best possible 
case for his own point of view and try 
to persuade others to accept it. 

Many young adults have, indeed, en- 
countered teachers who put their trust 
in a process and let the outcomes take 
care of themselves. It is not difficult 
to persuade anyone who has had this 
kind of experience that competent pro- 
fessional teachers have no desire to 
“sell” their own views—or, indeed any 
views—to their pupils. But most adults 
have had few school experiences which 
would lead them to any such under- 
standing. 

(3) Unless the public believes that 
teachers are actually conducting open 
inquiry, rather than peddling their own 
preferences, either the curriculum or 
the teacher's freedom as citizen is al- 
most sure to be adversely affected. 

Children have an intrinsic impor- 
tance to their parents and their teach- 
ers. They have also a quite different 
sort of importance to a great many 
other people. They are prospective 
voters in a society in which control of 
the national government has become a 
great economic and social prize. They 
constitute already a substantial market 
for many kinds of goods, and they will 
soon become a greater one. They are 
the clients, the customers, the patients, 
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the parishioners, the audiences of the 
future and to some extent of the pres- 
ent—and they have a_ considerable 
influence with their families. 

It is possible to show almost any 
reasonable taxpayer that the school 
cannot be an agency for molding this 
vast captive audience to his private 
advantage. But it is not possible to 
persuade him that anyone else should 
enjoy the advantage of such an oppor- 
tunity. When he encounters, in the 
day-to-day struggles of pressure and 
politics, some opponents who happen 
also to be teachers, he is bound to 
wonder whether they may not be exer- 
cising on behalf of their side the kind 
of influence upon the rising generation 
which he and others like him are for- 
bidden to exercise. 

Somehow or other, he must be re- 
assured that this is not the case. The 
first step in this direction, so far as 
our profession is concerned, must be 
to make sure that he can honestly be 
so reassured. Ultimately, this would 
mean making sure that no one could 
be certified to teach who had not dem- 
onstrated a thorough understanding of 
the reflective process and a commit- 
ment to its encouragement which trans- 
cended any private loyalty. Practically, 
it means as close an approach to this 
ideal as is compatible with turning out 
enough teachers to staff our schools. 

Unless we can meet this challenge 
we shall face growing pressures from 
various competing groups to staff our 
schools only with “their side” or with 
“neutrals.” Practically, this will mean 
employing only “neutrals” or people 
willing to act like “neutrals” regarding 
all important questions—that is to say, 
ciphers or worms. At the same time, 
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there will be continuing pressures co 
restore the curriculum to a condition 
of sharply-delimited separation between 
subjects, with each teacher expected 
to “stick to his specialization.” 

To yield on either one of these fronts 
would be to give up the fruits of long 
and arduous struggle. The alterna- 
tive—by no means an easy one—is to 
make sure that all of us who teach 
know clearly what we are about, and 
then that the general public gradually 
comes to know what we are trying to 
accomplish. 

Does the foregoing argument imply 
that the teacher should make it a point 
in the classroom to conceal his own 
attitudes? Not at all, although he may 
properly elect to do so, for pedagogical 
reasons, at any given time. ‘The teacher 
who recommends reflective thinking to 
students presumably does so on the 
ground that this process leads one to 
sounder, more warranted judgments 
than can be secured in other ways. 
Pupils are entitled to assume that the 
teacher employs the method he recom- 


mends, and they may well want to see 
a sample or two of the judgments that 
have resulted. If the teacher responds 
in the manner of Simple Simon, “In- 
deed, I haven’t any,” his effectiveness 
as an exponent of reflective thought 
will be limited. The barber who in- 
sists on wearing a hat at his work may 
recommend a remedy for baldness ever 
so eloquently, but he has little prospect 
of selling any. 

The point is not that the teacher’s 
views ought to be secret, even from his 
pupils; it is, rather, that neither he 
nor they should attach any special 
importance to an idea simply because 
the teacher happens to hold it. When 
it has come to pass that in most class- 
rooms the teacher’s idea is received as 
“just another idea,’”” amenable to the 
same sorts of treatment and subject to 
the same tests which apply to the ideas 
of students, writers, radio commenta- 
tors, or anyone else, a high proportion 
of the problems associated with the 
label, ““The Teacher as Citizen,” will 
have evaporated. 


—<—a___————— 
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The Search for Peace 





ERWIN D. CANHAM 


Knowing each person’s deep concern for peace, the author of this 


article attempts to strike a current balance sheet in the cold war. 


He also stresses our need for a new declaration of moral purposes. 


Kk ALL want to know the chances 

for peace. Nobody can be sure of 
the answer. My own conclusion, based 
on the concrete points I shall discuss, is 
that we have a very real chance to pre- 
vent war, but that we face a protracted 
period of uncertainty, calling for the 
utmost national and international alert- 
ness, calm, Common sense, mutual tol- 
erance, sacrifice, and an awakening to 
the basic spiritual values upon which 
Lhe 
of all is to assume fatalistically that war 
is inevitable. Our destiny can be in our 
hands, under God, and we are not the 


survival depends. worst mistake 


helpless prisoners of events. 


Recent Successes for the West 


Let us first ask whether time is now 
working for us, or for the communists. 
And to answer that question, let us try 
to strike a current balance sheet of the 
cold war. What, during the last five 
years, have the communists most vig- 
orously tried to prevent? I submit the 
following list: 

1. Rearmament of the West. This is 
the most direct reply to Moscow and its 
satellites. It is steadily and effectively 
coming into being. It is the strongest 


Erwin D. Canham is editor, The Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston, Massachusetts. 
This article is an adaptation of Mr. Can- 
ham’s address delivered before a general 
session during the 1952 ASCD Convention 


in Boston. 
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possible physical answer to commu- 
It is the barri- 
cade, albeit temporary, behind which 


nism’s world purposes. 


the true foundations of peace can be 
laid. Rearmament is the greatest single 
defeat suffered by Moscow. 

2. The North Atlantic Alliance. This 
firm defensive alliance is the outward 
expression and commitment of the west 
against Communism’s aggressive threats. 
It is a continuing fact, and offers ma- 
chinery through which the nation’s de- 
can 


termination to resist Communism 


be implemented. It is of the utmost 
potential importance. 

3. The Pacific Alliance and the Res- 
of Japan. We have partly 
equalled in the Pacific the achievement 
of the North Atlantic Alliance. More 
important, we have kept Japan out of 


toration 


the arms of communism, and _ have 
helped it to reach the point where it 
can become a powerful ally against com- 
munism and a_ peaceful, progressive 
force. ‘These results are not yet certain, 
but we are on our way. 

4. West German Republic. We have 
kept part of Germany out of commu- 
nist hands, and have brought into 
being a pro-democratic state which can 
progress toward self-defense and eco- 
nomic restoration just as fast as these 
steps can be safeguarded against re- 
surgent militarism. (Germany and 
Japan are the two greatest prizes com- 


munism could have hoped to win, by 
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virtue of their great industrial and 


technological power. We have _pre- 
vented these victories.) 

5. Defense of Berlin. The heroic and 
effective Berlin air lift, plus more re- 
cent firmness in the face of Russian 
pressure, have prevented the fall of 
Berlin, which is a deep entry point in 
communism’s flank and a bastion of 
freedom. Its significance as a show- 
window of democracy in the midst of 
tyranny is very great. 

The Mar- 


shall Plan may not have made sure and 


6. Economic Recovery. 


positive the economic strength of the 
west, but it has certainly done a great 
deal. At the very least, it has prevented 
collapse of the west, and thus has been 
an effective barricade against commu- 
nism. It has prevented what the men in 
the Kremlin confidently expected: pros- 
tration and chaos in western Europe. 

7. Independent Tito’s 
breach in the united front of world 


Jugoslavia. 


communism probably distresses Mos- 
cow as much as any other factor. We 
cannot claim credit for it, although we 
are effectively helping Tito remain in- 
dependent. We need not overlook nor 
excuse the fact that he and his country 
are communist to welcome this break 
between allies, for where there has been 
one break there could be others. 

8. Pro-Allied Greece and Turkey. One 
of Russia’s first post-war objectives was 
to capture Greece, intimidate Turkey, 
Medi- 
terranean and Europe’s highway to the 
The defense of Greece and Tur- 


and thus dominate the western 


east. 
key was one of our first great successes 
in the cold war, and it remains of 
importance. 


9. Weakening of Communist Parties 
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All the evidence 
is substantially 


Throughout Europe. 
is that 
weaker nearly everywhere than it was 
in 1946. There are still major dangers 
—big minority parties—in France and 


communism 


Italy, but serious dangers have been 
averted and the tide is running in the 
right direction. 

10. Resistance in Korea. At the very 
least, we prevented communism from 
achieving an easy victory in Korea. At 
the most, we took the stand which may 
have altered all post-war history and 
established the effective possibility of 
collective security. But much depends 
on future events in Korea before we 
add up the score. The warning we have 
had, the experience we have gained, 
are of greatest value. 

11. Revision of UN Procedures Vir- 
tually Eliminating the Veto. Strength- 
ening of the UN Assembly so as to get 
around the Big Power veto in the Se- 
curity Council may make the UN a 
valuable, powerful piece of machinery. 

12. Stiffening Resistance to Commu- 
nism in Indochina, Indonesia, Malaya, 
Philippines. Southeast Asia is a very 
rich prize, in some ways more valuable 
than Korea. We are far more able to 
hold it today than a year ago. It was 
obviously on the communist timetable 
for early conquest. Now the chances 
for successful defense are great. 

15. Economic Strength of the United 
States. 
our economy would collapse. It has not 


The Kremlin always insisted 


—though our inflationary problems are 


great—and we are producing more 
today than ever before in peace-time. 
The 


principal 


American economy remains the 


anchor of anti-communist 


l sOWRXY. 


1] 








14. Unrest in Communist States. 
There is much evidence that only the 
most rigid and merciless of police con- 
trols and repression hold the satellite 
states in line, and keep the Russian 
people disciplined. Evidently this in- 
cipient unrest is growing steadily, and 
is a powerful deterrent to war by the 
Soviet Union. 


Failures, Too, Must Be 
Acknowledged 

Against these successes of the west, 
must be listed one gigantic and tragic 
failure: the loss of China. The fall of 
Chiang Kai-shek on the Asiatic main- 
land and the riveting of communist 
shackles on the people of China is a 
great historic set-back. It is our princi- 
pal post-war defeat. 

And there should also be listed a 
number of serious troubles which are 
largely brought on by our own con- 
fusion, inaction, or ineffectiveness. I 
refer to: 

1. U.S. Inflation. We have made our 
rearmament task infinitely more difh- 
cult and costly, and have put our econ- 
omy under grave strain, by not curbing 
inflation. Bernard M. Baruch and 
others who are hardly to be described 
as New Dealers or socialists, warned us 
that only firm and extensive controls— 
however much we may deplore them 

could prevent the tragedy of inflation. 
We were unwilling to go far enough in 
the direction of control, largely be- 
cause—with much reason—we distrusted 
a too-powerful federal government. It 
was, of course, not possible to avoid 
inflation by greater freedom, since the 
task of building armaments took too 
many goods out of consumer-supply 
while adding to purchasing power. The 
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situation could only be met by steps 
we were unwilling to take, and now 
we are paying the price. The dangers 
of too great control would also have 
entailed a tragically high price. 

2. Dangers in Iran. Through ineffec- 
communist action, and the 
of selfish imperialism, we 


tiveness, 
heritage 
have reached a major crisis in the heart 
of the world’s richest petroleum re- 
serves. Whether we can rectify the mis- 
takes of the past, and restore a good 
position in Iran—as well as other mid- 
eastern countries—remains to be seen. 
This is a big job of unfinished business. 

3. Unrest Throughout the Arab 
World. Part of this same picture is the 
chaos which threatens to become greater 
time throughout the Arab 
world. From Cairo to Iran these an- 
cient lands are in danger of govern- 

Many of the mid- 
desperately need the 
modern _ technology. 
are among the most 
needy havenots of the globe. They 
are bitterly resentful. The establish- 
ment of Israel enhanced the bitterness. 
The Arab grievances are many, and 


at any 


mental collapse. 
eastern peoples 
advantages of 
Many of them 


must somehow be healed if they are to 
go forward in the orbit of the free, 
democratic world. 

These are a few of the items which 
can be listed in a balance sheet of the 
cold war. ‘They add up to the conclu- 
sion that communism has failed on a 
score of fronts, has succeeded only on 
a few. I believe there is every reason 
to feel that time is now working on our 
side, and will increasingly do so in the 
future unless we make foolish mistakes. 
Had the Russians been willing or deter- 
mined to make total war on the west, 
surely they would have done so long 
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At least, that seems a 
the evi- 


before now. 


reasonable deduction from 


dence. But none of us can confidently 
estimate the factors which might run 
through the thinking of the men in the 
Kremlin. 

Consider, however, the 
for them: on the one hand is a very 
problematical war, possibly a suicidal 
risk. On the other hand is a type of 
coexistence within 
their own territories which might lead 
to great stability and strength, though 
They 


alternative 


and consolidation 


not to aggression and conquest. 
have rich areas under their control, 
and if they concentrated on peaceful 
internal development they might count 
on a rich and profitable future. Indeed, 
they might calculate that their world 
purposes are better to be achieved 
through internal development, and dis- 
arming soft words, than through the 
obvious failures of their past truculence. 

In sum, this balance-sheet summary 
reveals that in a very exact sense it may 
be said that the anti-communist forces 
have won the cold war, but that this is 
far from enough to ensure peace. As 
our armament grows stronger, as the 
western alliance becomes more organic 
and effective, the need is to turn the 
emphasis to more fundamental guaran- 
tees of peace. These rest, first and fore- 
most, on a better understanding of 
America’s role in the world, by Ameri- 
cans and by citizens of other lands alike. 
The massive misunderstanding of the 
United States in the Arab world and 
in much of Asia is a danger signal. 


We Need a New Declaration 
of Moral Purposes 


Americans must make clearer to 


other nations and peoples the fact that 
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our significance does not rest on mili- 
tarism or materialism, but upon a bet- 
ter concept of man in his relationship 
to the state and to the spiritual values 
on which true stability rests. We need 
a declaration of moral purposes. I have 
urged that President Truman should 
call together a commission of the ten 
and respected 


most representative 


Americans. ‘These men and women, it 
seems to me, should draft a declara- 
tion of moral purposes directed—at this 
particular time—to the people of the 
Middle East but applicable to all peo- 
ple. Our commitment to the principle 
of self-government and free government 
of all mankind should be emphasized. 
Our freedom from imperialist ambi- 
tions should be affirmed. Our genuine 
and deep-seated good-will toward the 
aspirations and hopes of others should 
be declared. Our willingness to help 
them help themselves should be made 
plain. 

The intent and purpose of the world 
alliance against communism is freedom 
for all. 
ing out of the long history of man’s 


This is a moral purpose, ris- 


struggle toward higher things. It is 
liberating and revolutionary in the high 
that 

commitment 


and traditional sense of word. 


This is America’s and 
meaning to mankind, but we must 
proclaim it clearly and concretely, and 
we must prove it in action, if we are not 
to lose the crucial battle for the minds 
of men.. Supported by the physical fact 
of rearmament, we need to wage this 
war on We 
win it, but we have scarcely begun to 


the new-old front. can 
fight. 

For the long-range future, the 
United States and its friends in the 


world must achieve still greater suc- 
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cesses. All that has come about in the 
past five years is on a rather temporary 
basis. It is shored up by armaments 
and by physical power alone. “These 
are needful in a troubled world, but 
they are not the basis of true and last- 
ing peace. ‘That can only be achieved 
in the hearts and minds of men. 

And so we must set ourselves toward 
the ever new, ever old task of spiritual 
awakening and more adequate living 
of the truths we know. This is a very 
practical and concrete policy. For com. 
munism’s chief weapon is its insidious 
penetration into the thinking of man- 
kind, and its promises of better things 
expressed to the hungry and homeless 
of the world. We must prove to man- 
kind not simply that communism’s 
promises are specious, but that the free 
system offers an effective and potent 
way for all peoples to go forward. 

We must remember, likewise, that 
much which we cherish is an inheri- 
tance we have had from other peoples 
and other cultures, and set ourselves 
anew to the humble task of learning 
from others as well as teaching them. 
We must avoid the vice of national 
egotism. It is difficult to measure our 
material achievements against the cul- 
tural or subjective achievements of 
some other outwardly backward peo- 


ples. Each has his part to contribute. 


We Need Awakening 

Our main task, however, is to live 
and to project to others the spiritual 
values which are the true heritage and 
We 
purification of our own ethical stand- 
ards, an awakening to earlier and 
sterner obligations, a reaffirmation of 


glory of the free way. need a 


man’s individual responsibilities to 
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himself and to the community. He it 
is who owes the community, the com- 
munity does not owe him. 

Possibly a great voice, akin to that of 
Abraham Lincoln, may come to say 
these true things so that all may hear 
and think through for themselves their 
duty to society. But I doubt it. I 
believe the awakening must come from 
within, and that the crisis of our time 
is not a crisis of leadership but of in- 
dividual thinking. The truth is here, 
and has been here for a long time: 
the truth as found in our religious 
teachings and their application in daily 
living. 

Awakening is what we need. 
seek, each for himself, to come alive 
and then to share with our brother 
man the dynamic power of conscious 
service. This kind of awakening could 
sweep away all the cobwebs of commu- 
nism with the clean, fresh air of our 
historic experience, our heritage, and 
our future potential. If enough of us 
see and act on these principles, there 
need be no war, and we can find our 
way through the uncertainties and 
earthquakes of our time with the com- 
pass of ancient truth in our hand. This 
is the practical program which can sup- 
plement the steps we have taken in 
these latter years to contain and to de- 
feat Those steps 
important: the outlook need not dis- 


Let us 


communism. are 
courage us. 

But armaments 
material well-being is not enough. An 
understanding of the significance of 


are not enough, 
c 


individual man, living in a free com- 
munity, accepting his responsibilities 
under God, can save the world. This 
is a precise and tangible program for 
each one of us. 
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American Teachers and 


American Politics 


GEORGE E. OUTLAND 


Facts concerning the political literacy of educators and the degree 


of their participation in politics are set forth in this timely article. 


Practical suggestions are also given for remedying lacks in these 


areas. 


— UNITED STATES this year is going 
through its every-four-years’ jam- 
boree known as a national election. A 
new president and vice-president, 35 
members of the Senate, all 435 members 
of the House of Representatives, and 
other state 
the cam- 


and 


numerous governors 


officers will be elected. As 
paign develops, millions of Americans 
will become more excited, more vocifer- 
ous, more heated. 

This excitement and heat will be re- 
flected in our schools. Fist fights over 
the relative merits of Eisenhower and 
Stevenson will occur on many a school 
ground, Straw-vote elections will take 
place in many a high school and college 
assembly. Strangely enough, however, 
both in the country in general, and 
in our educational institutions there 
will be a high amount of ignorance, 
apathy and inertia. A_ considerable 
number of citizens, teachers included, 
will not go to the polls. Many who 
do go will have little knowledge of the 
issues and candidates involved. Only 
a small proportion of people, and an 
even smaller proportion of teachers will 
participate in other types of political 
action. 
~ George E. Outland is professor of sociology, 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 

California. 
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In this paper the writer would like 
to set forth a few about the 
political knowledge and activities of 
the American people; state some as- 


facts 


sumptions and propositions concerning 
the political literacy and degree of 
American 
for 


participation by 
“blueprint” 


political 
teachers; submit a 
greater political activity on the part of 
teachers; suggest some steps that might 
be taken toward this end; and list a 
few of the problems and dangers that 
stand in the way. In the space avail- 
able, one can do no more than “hit the 
high spots” in such an ambitious under- 


taking. 


Some Facts of American Political 
Life 
e Recent polls by the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion have indicated 
that: 
(a) 16% of our college graduates, 
34% of our high school graduates 
and 58% of our elementary school 
graduates do not know how many 
United States senators there are from 
each state (January 18, 1952). 
(b) 40°% of the American people 
have no idea as to the identity of 
their Only one-third of 
those quizzed in the same poll (who 
had had a college education!) knew 
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senators. 





the length of the term of office for 
a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.’ 
(c) 45% of the American people 
don’t know what a lobbyist is, and 
an additional 18% who think they 
do, are unable to recall the name of 
one single group or organization hir- 
ing lobbyists.” 
e In the presidential election of 1880, 
87% of the electorate voted, while 7% 
only of the potential secondary school 
population was enrolled in school. In 
contrast, in the Truman-Dewey election 
of 1948, only 51% of the electorate 
exercised their franchise, while 749% 
of the secondary school population was 
in school.’ 
e Contrasting the voting habits of our 
people with those in certain European 
nations, we find the following percent- 
age of citizens who voted:* 


In Belgium, freed from wartime Nazi 


totalitarianism ERS O es 
In the Italian election which rebuffed 
communism sxinexd sob ee 
In the British election which return- 
ed Churchill to power......................82 
In France, after nearly 4 years of 
Nazi rule 75 
In Japan, with its new “made-in- 
America” democracy 70 
In the United States in the presi- 
dential election of 1948 5] 


1 National Municipal Review, 36:26 (Janu- 
ary 1947). 

2 Public Opinion Quarterly, 13:3. (Fall 1949), 
p.' Doz. 

* Kermit A. Cook. “Voting Responsibility and 
the Public Schools,” Social Education, Vol. XV, 
No. 6 (October 1951), p. 280. 

* Abstracted from an editorial in The Satur- 
day Evening Post of January 12, 1952, and 
inserted in The Congressional Record, Vol. 98. 
p. 587 (January 29, 1952), by Senator Know- 
land of California. 
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e A national study of general political 
activities of American citizens (includ- 
ing belonging to political organizations, 
writing to congressmen, attending polit- 
ical meetings, contributing to political 
parties, etc.) indicated that 38% of our 
people are “very inactive,” 35% “fairly 
with only 27% characterized 


inactive,” 
as “‘very active” or even “fairly active.’’5 
e A recent study of American college 
and university graduates showed that 
only 17% had contributed money to 
any political cause or organization dur- 
ing the previous year, only 3% had 
attempted to raise money for such a 
purpose, and only 6°% had ever run for 
any public office.° 

e A study of American parents by a 
Gallup poll dated January 24, 1945 in- 
dicated that only one-fifth would want 
to see a son go into politics as a career.’ 
If a poll of 500 superior high school 
seniors in New York state conducted a 
few years later was any criterion, par- 
ents need have no worries—less than 
1% 


a possible life work.* 


showed any interest in politics as 


Political Literacy of and Degree of 
Political Participation by 
American Teachers 


There is little data regarding the ex- 
tent to which teachers as a group rate 


5 Julian L. Woodward and Elmo _ Roper, 
“Political Activity of American Citizens,” The 
American Political Science Review, XLIV: 4 
(December 1950), p. 872-885. 

° Ernest Haverman and Patricia Salter West, 
They Went to College (Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1952), p. 125. 


7Thomas H. Reed and Doris D. Reed, 
Preparing College Men and Women _ for 


Politics, (New York: The Citizenship Clearing 
House, 1952), p. 108-109. 

* Michael O. Sawyer and Roy A. Price, “What 
Young Folks Think About Politics,” Social 
Education, 14:71-72 (February 1950). 
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in political intelligence and the degree 
to which they actively participate in 
politics. One study—in Detroit—indi- 
cates that while teachers in that city 
vote with greater regularity than do 
voters in general, an average of approx- 
imately 40% had not voted in the ten 
elections there between November 1943 
and February 1947.9 Generalizations 
in this area, therefore, must necessarily 
be broached with caution. It is the 
writer’s personal belief that while teach- 
ers probably do vote more regularly 
than the populace in general, there is 
a high degree of ignorance among them 
about political matters, and that they 
participate even less in other phases of 
political activity than do most business 
and professional persons. If this as- 
sumption is valid, what are the reasons? 
Whatever may be the amount of 
political ignorance among school teach- 
ers, the causes for it would probably be 
found in some combination of the fol- 
lowing factors: 
e The reflection to a certain extent of 
the political ignorance among the 
American people in general. The 
writer never teaches a summer school 
or extension class without being re- 
peatedly amazed at the extent of this 
political ignorance. In a student poll 
recently conducted by a large univer- 
sity, 29% stated that “sending letters 
and telegrams to congressmen has little 
10% of the 


influence on legislation”; A 


faculty concurred.” 


® Miller R. Collings and Stanley E. Dimond, 


“Do Social Studies Teachers Vote?” Social 
Education, 14:267-269 (October 1950). 
1N. M. Downie, C. R. Pace, and M. E. 


Troyer, “The Opinions of Syracuse University 
Students on Some Widely-Discussed Current 
Issues,” Educational and Psychological Meas- 
urement, 10:3 (Autumn 1950), p. 628-636. 
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e Inadequate citizenship education, 
especially on the secondary and college 
levels. A recent comprehensive survey 
concluded that few American institu- 
tions of higher learning were doing an 
adequate job in this field." Another 
indicated that a high proportion of all 
American colleges and universities do 
not permit the use of their facilities 
for political speeches, do not sponsor 
or permit to be sponsored political 
activities on the campus; many do not 
even permit students to organize into 
political clubs.“ The theory that “we 
learn by doing” is a popular one in 
American education, but there is com- 
paratively litthe opportunity for our 
college students to “learn by doing” 
when it comes to the practical workings 
of the American political system. 

e The narrow, specialized training in 
Ph.D. programs, and the excessive em- 
phasis on “Education” courses in the 
training of teachers. The concentrated 
Ph.D. program really has shown in the 
past excessive emphasis upon “learning 
more and more about less and _ less,” 
while the writer personally believes 
that all too many teachers colleges and 
schools of Education have over-empha- 
sized methods courses to the detriment 
broad social and cultural back- 
ground. There is some evidence that 
in both of these areas, forward-looking 
leaders are reorganizing their programs 


of a 


to give greater emphasis to broader 
education for citizenship. The pro- 
gram for the Ph.D. in Social Science at 
Syracuse University, and the new social 


™ Reed and Reed, op. cit. 

'? Robert F. Ray in cooperation with Richard 
H. Plock, Partisan Politics on the Campus, 
(lowa City: Institute of Public Affairs, State 
University of Iowa, 1950). 
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studies plan in the School of Educa- 
tion at New York University are exam- 
ples of each, which especially appeal to 
the writer. 


© A minimum of emphasis upon polit- 
ical science materials in summer Ses- 
sions, “workshops,” institutes, extension 
courses, etc., where teachers do most 
of their “refresher” work. 

While these four factors would ap- 
pear to be important in understanding 
political illiteracy among teachers, ad- 
ditional reasons must be advanced for 
the light participation by educators in 
practical politics. The following should 
certainly be included in such a list: 

e The press of other activities, profes- 
stonal and otherwise, which consume 
the time of the teacher. The never- 
ceasing demand for teachers to parti- 
cipate in every possible kind of com- 
munity activity from church work to 
Boy Scouts, the excessive number of 
committee assignments, faculty and de- 
partment meetings, PTA sponsorship, 
etc., which all too many administrators 
insist upon, extra counseling and ad- 
vising, all leave little time for leisure, 
to say nothing of time for active politi- 
cal work, even if the teacher so desired. 
e An ever-present fear that political 
activities will bring retribution in one 
form or another from principal, super- 
intendent, school board, or pressure 
That this 
fear is generally grossly exaggerated 


groups in the community. 


and is frequently a pretext or ration- 
alization for political inactivity docs 
not reduce its importance. Cook’s 
study several years ago showed that 356 
schoolboard members in three Mid- 
western states gave a net reaction score 
of minus 55 when queried as to their 
opinions about teachers making politi- 
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cal speeches, and minus 56 when asked 
about teachers running for political 
office. Only “drinking alcoholic bever- 
ages” and “dating a student” ranked 
lower on the list of unapproved teacher 
behavior! Interestingly enough, teach- 
ers themselves strongly disapproved of 
political activity, although not to the 
same degree as did the board mem- 
bers.” 

The writer has known personally 
several instances in which both elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers took 
a most active part in partisan politics; 
he has yet to find one case where a 
teacher was fired for so doing. 


e Legal barriers. In some states politi- 
cal activity on the part of public school 


teachers is limited by statute. 


e Opposition of local political leaders. 
In some communities, the “old pros” 
in the political parties discourage the 
infiltration of amateurs, teachers and 
students included.” The organization 
welcomes their votes and certain types 
of routine work—nothing more. How- 
ever, this factor is probably less impor- 
tant than the others here mentioned. 


A Suggested “Blueprint” for Political 
Activity 

It is not being advocated here that 

all school teachers go out and run for 


8QTloyd Allen Cook and Elaine Forsyth 
Cook, A Sociological Approach to Education, 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950), p. 447. 


* The Reeds came to exactly the same con- 
clusion in regard to the training of students 
for political participation. After questioning, 
among others, civic leaders and college admin- 
istrators, they found that “even where the 
professor in charge of the course was an active 
partisan, there was in no single instance an 
unfavorable reaction.” Reed and Reed, op. cit., 
p. 108. 


% Tbid., p. 109-110. 
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public office. The writer can imagine 
nothing more ludicrous than the House 
of Representatives, for example, being 
filled with nothing but pedagogues! It 
is suggested, however, that American 
political life today and tomorrow would 
be greatly strengthened if the following 
steps could be taken: 

e A marked improvement of the politi- 
cal literacy of teachers.” 

e A definite increase in the number of 
teachers registering and actually voting 
in local, state and national elections. 

e Increased additional political activity 
on the part of teachers, in some of the 
following ways: (a) In group activities: 
In political party work; through teach- 
ers organizations, good government 
leagues, etc.; in the legitimate political 
activities of the community organiza- 
tions to which the teacher may belong. 
(b) As an individual citizen: By con- 
tributing of time or money or both to 
a particular party or candidate; by 
speaking, writing, raising funds or in 
other ways working personally for the 
party or candidate of one’s choice; by 
active membership in a political party, 
club or committee; by writing to one’s 
elected representatives and informing 
them of his position on political issues. 





The best statement summarizing the ob- 
jectives in this regard, in the writer’s opinion, 
is found in Marguerite J. Fisher and Edith E. 
Starratt’s Parties and Politics in the Local 
Community, rev. ed., Bulletin No. 20, The 
National Council for the Social Studies. 
(Washington, D. C., 1951). An excellent ab- 
stract is that by Merrill F. Hartshorn, “Local 
Parties and Politics,’ NEA Journal, March 
1951, p. 212. (How many teachers can answer 
in the affirmative such questions as, “Do you 
know the political organization of your com- 
munity? Do you understand the language ot 
politics? Do you know how political parties 
carry on their work? Do you understand the 
political processes of nomination and _ elec- 
tion?’”’) 
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e Increased educational activity in the 
realm of political citizenship, especially 
on the secondary and college levels, 
by such activities as: (a) Encouraging 
the formation of student political 
clubs; (b) helping to organize faculty 
political clubs and discussion groups; 
(c) staging of “mock conventions” and 
similar programs; (d) bringing to the 
school for speeches and meetings, where 
possible, political candidates and elect- 
ed officials; (e) encouraging students 
to participate in outside political work. 
e A marked increase in the number of 
teachers running for political office. 


Some Suggested Steps 


Realizing full well the obstacles that 
stand in the way, the writer would still 
like to suggest four major steps which 
seem to be indicated as a minimum 
toward achieving greater 
political literacy and more participa- 
tion on the part of American teachers. 
e More emphasis, including actual 
student participation, on political proc- 
esses and problems on all educational 
levels. “The Reed study makes several 
concrete suggestions in this connection, 
as well as summarizing some of the 
more outstanding college and univer- 
sity programs now in existence. With- 
out attempting to list more than a few 
of the best, the following should be 
mentioned: University of Toledo, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Iowa Wesleyan, 
University of Kansas, University of 
Wichita, Wesleyan, Colgate, Williams, 
and Syracuse. The recent trend toward 
“General Education” in American 
colleges also holds great possibilities 
for broadening the scope of political 
literacy. Unfortunately, to date there 
is little evidence that in any but a few 


program 
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institutions this possibility is being 
capitalized on. 

e A concerted drive to convince admin- 
istrators in teacher-education programs 
of the need for more emphasis on this 
broader aspect of “education for citi- 
zenship.” ‘This would necessitate a 
reduction in many teachers colleges of 
the amount of work in formal educa- 
tion methods courses, but in the writ- 
er’s opinion such an adjustment would 
richly reward those administrators tak- 
Lessening of emphasis 
summer 


ing the step. 
on Education courses in 
schools, extension classes, etc., and a 
corresponding increase in Classes in 
Political Science, Economics and other 
Social Science fields are also indicated. 
e Special in-service programs in this 
area for working teachers, including 
summer session workshops, week-end 
conferences, and short courses. In this 
connection, the Reeds suggest that 
there should be “An emergency train- 
ing program especially for young teach- 
ers through which they will be brought 
into close contact with the politics and 
politicians of their region.” 17 

e An all-out campaign to strengthen 
those forces and groups which bolster 
the security and prestige of the teaching 
profession, and a renewed drive against 
as many as possible of those forces 
which increase and _ intensify fear 
among teachers, and which in effect 
make second-class citizens out of many 
of them—whose slogan becomes, “I’m 
not going to stick my neck out.” 
(Would that we could increase 1000% 
the number of teachers—and adminis- 
trators—whose motto would be, “You 
bet I'll stick my neck out—whenever 








Reed and Reed, op. cit., p. 121. 
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and wherever a matter of basic prin- 
ciple is involved.”’) 

Some of the suggested steps here 
would be: (a) Strengthening of teacher 
tenure laws in those states where such 
laws are now inadequate; (b) con- 
tinued efforts to obtain higher salary 
standards; (c) continued strengthening 
of teachers organizations and _ associa- 
tions, and increased cooperation with 
other public associations with similai 
interests and goals; (d) more active 
“lobbying” by teachers organizations; 
(ec) persistent attempts to amend o1 
abolish laws or ordinances which limit 
legitimate political activities of teach- 
ers; (f) individual and group teacher 
activity in every community to enlist 
the support of local organizations in 
furthering educational advancemen 
and legitimate political activities, ani 
in fighting the Zolls and their allie: 
(g) minimizing as much as possible the 
divisive trends within the educational 
profession itself, where such friction 
as fights between “progressives” and 
“essentialists’” can weaken the status 
of the entire teaching personnel of the 
nation. 


Some Problems and Some Dangers 
The writer is not so naive as to be- 
lieve that it will be possible to accom- 
plish overnight the minimum program 
above suggested. The pressures bar- 
ring the way are powerful ones, and 
not easily surmounted. ‘The following 
questions are indicative of only a few 
of the problems and dangers that we 
must face if we are to make a realistic 
approach to this task of helping our 
teachers to become better citizens 
through more intelligent political ac- 


tion: 
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e How does one convince teachers that 
the idea that “politics are dirty” is 
a lopsided concept, and frequently a 
rationalization indulged in as an ex- 
cuse for inactivity? 

e How can the individual teacher be 
shown more effectively the direct im- 
portance to himself of our wnole politi- 
cal process? 

e How can we impart more “guts” to 
educators—teachers and administrators 
alike? 

e How can educational administrators 
be persuaded that all of the high- 
sounding talk about “education for 
citizenship” means little until there is 
far greater opportunity than now exists 
for political “learning by doing” on 
the part of both teachers and students? 
us How does one persuade antiquated 
btucators to change obsolescent  re- 
(fuirements for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy? 

e How does one persuade leaders in 
teacher-education programs to reduce 
materially the proportion of work in 
formal “Education” courses, and in- 
crease the emphasis on broader aspects, 
including education for intelligent 
political action? 

e How can we persuade an increasing 
number of able teachers to “stick their 
necks out,”” make political speeches, 
campaign for the men and party of 
their choice, run for public office, and 
in general play the part in our two- 
party political system that should be 
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the God-given right of free 
American citizen? 

e How can one help community lead- 
ers, business and professional men, 
legislators and others to develop a 


greater degree of fairness and decency 


every 


in their dealings with the school and 
with teachers? 

e How can the American people be 
shown that more individuals of supe- 
rior ability can be induced to take up a 
life career in teaching only by raising 
salary standards, insuring greater free- 
dom of personal behavior, giving to 
teachers higher social status, and, in 
general, breaking down everywhere 
those barriers which have turned many 
an able man and woman away from a 
teaching career in sheer disgust? 

e How can it be driven home to all of 
us in America that “loyalty” and “con- 
formity’” are by no means synonymous 
terms, and that teachers’ oaths accom- 
plish less than nothing in the building 
of a patriotic, loyal citizenry? 

The answers to these questions and 
many similar ones, are not easy. In 
some cases, probably they will not be 
found until the remote future. How- 


ever, if all of our _ high-sounding 
phrases about “the democratic way of 
life,” citizenship,” 


“bringing greater equality of oppor- 


“education — for 


tunity to all of our citizens,” etc., etc., 
are to be more than meaningless shib- 
boleths, those of us in education must 
continue our search for answers. 
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Must Teachers Be “Neutral”? 


LAWRENCE E. METCALF 


“Good teaching defined in terms of concealment,” asserts the author 


of this article, “denies one the opportunity to be both good teacher 


and good citizen.” He suggests, as an alternative, “an open and intel- 


ligent valuing of reflective thought.” 


teacher who takes 


D URING the months preceding the na- their civic and their professional activ- 


tional election this year, many 
teachers will want to examine cam- 
paign issues with their students. <A 


disciplined profession will expect these 
teachers to be neutral and impartial in 


their treatment of each issue. Indoctri- 


nation in favor of any political party 


will be frowned upon by all profession. 
ally-minded teachers. Many _ teachers 
will also wish to exercise their political 
responsibilities as citizens and they will 


engage in various kinds of campaign- 


ing outside the classroom and on their 


own time. 


The questions immediately arise: 


Can_ teachers keep entirely separate 


9 9g 


ee 


ity? Will not the 
part in a political campaign tend to 
reflect in his professional handling of 
political issues the bias which is central 
to his civic behavior? Must the teacher 
shirk his political duties in order to 
maintain his neutrality as a teacher? 
If the answer to any of these ques- 
tions is in the affirmative, the profes- 
sionally-minded teacher is forced into 
the status of a second-class citizen. 
Moreover, political activity would be 
denied the knowledge and ideals of the 
professional teacher. Likewise, the 
teacher would find that his opportunity 


to learn practical politics had been 
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limited. The latter consequence would 
be particularly untortunate since so 
many teachers lack a realistic under- 
standing of the American political 
system. ‘Their activity as a precinct 
captain, or as a candidate for public 
office, would constitute at least part ol 
the solution to their lack of realism. 


Civic versus Professional 
Responsibilities 
The issue of civic versus professional 
responsibilities arises largely because 
of the 
teachers ought to conceal from students 


widespread assumption that 


the exact nature of their political con- 
victions. ‘Teacher neutrality has been 
defined in such a way as to place upon 
the teacher the responsibility of being 
restrained in his expression ol personal 
Political 
other hand, calls for some degree ot 


opinion. activity, on the 


public expression. Consequently, it is 
argued that teachers ought not to en- 
gage in political activity, since their 
students would soon learn where they 
stand. Further, it is argued that stu- 
dents will stop thinking as soon as 
they learn what the teacher thinks. 
Rather than think, many students will 
merely agree with the teacher. 

The assumption that the expression 
of opinion by the teacher, either 
verbally or through political activity, is 
likely to prevent thought in a student 
will not stand up when we make any 
thoroughgoing analysis of the thinking 
process and the psychological condi- 
tions which make the process possible. 
Such examination would indicate that 
what is needed is not so much political 
neutrality as a definite and well-ground- 
ed commitment to thought as a method 
by which to reach decisions and judg 
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ments. Such commitment means that 


the teacher is non-neutral where 
democracy is concerned, and that teach- 
ers are devoted to the value otf dilfler- 
ences, the opportunity of dissent, and 
Under this 


approach to learning, the existence ol 


the promise of controversy. 


teacher opinion is neither denied nor 
concealed. “Veacher opinion, like any 
other opinion, is treated as an object 
ol inquiry. The tendency of some 
students to agree with the teacher as a 
matter of regular habit is taken as 
evidence that the teacher has failed to 
create conditions favorable to thought. 

According to John Dewey, “‘active, 
persistent, and careful consideration of 
any belief, or supposed lorm of knowl- 
edge in the light of the grounds that 
support it and the further conclusions 
to which it tends constitutes reflective 
thought.” Reflective thought may take 
place only when a belief is in doubt. 
Without the presence of doubt, there 
is no reason for a student to think. 
speaking, the 
who is committed to reflective thought 


Pedagogically teacher 
will have to do at least two things as a 
First, he 
will try to elicit belief from his students. 


matter of classroom practice. 


Second, he will try to cast doubt upon 
the elicited belief. The casting of 
doubt must take place even though the 
teacher shares with the students the 
conviction expressed by them. The 
danger is not so much that teachers will 
express opinion but that they will fail 
to cast doubt upon their own opinions 
whenever they happen to be expressed 
by students. 


The fact that the views of the teacher 
Lawrence E. Metcalf is professor of educa- 


tion, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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happen to be concealed and unex- 
pressed makes it easier for the teacher 
who wishes to do so to appear im- 
partial as he makes partial use of his 
doubt-provoking techniques. ‘The prin- 
ciple here involved may become more 
concrete to the reader when he con- 
siders the problem of the communist 
teacher. ‘The communist whose com- 
munism is unknown to the student has 
a greater opportunity to teach his views 
than does the communist who openly 
declares the character of his faith. Un- 
fortunately, we have tried to deal with 
communism by driving it underground, 
with the consequence that it is increas- 
ingly difficult for students to identily 
teachers with Marxist assumptions. 


Permissiveness Must Be Created 


Driving underground the opinions 
of the teacher, either through policies 
of censorship and _ suppression or 
through a self-imposed conception of 
neutrality, is defended with the argu- 
ment that the expression of opinion by 
the teacher tends to destroy permis- 
siveness. Permissiveness is defined as 
a situation within which students feel 
free to express their beliefs and atti- 
tudes. ‘The valuing of permissiveness 
is well-grounded in the belief that 
teachers can hardly provoke thought by 
casting doubt on student beliefs if they 
are ignorant of what their students be- 
lieve. ‘The content of thought consists 
of ideas and data. Permissiveness makes 
it possible for ideas to appear. It may 
even make it possible for data to appear 
when they are needed in the testing of 
There is no question of the 
The issue is 
their 


an idea. 
value of permissiveness. 
must conceal 


whether teachers 


beliefs in order to get permissiveness. 
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It is freely granted by almost every- 
one who is concerned with this issue 
that permissiveness does not exist mere- 
ly as a consequence of a teacher’s being 
noncommittal. The beliefs of the stu- 
dent have to be elicited, which is the 
same as saying that permissiveness has 
to be created. Usually, the teacher 
achieves such permissiveness through 
the questions he asks, the assignments 
he makes, the materials he employs, the 
gestures he makes, the tolerance he 
displays, and even through the tone 
of voice that he uses. Basic to any 
permissiveness that he creates is a be- 
lief in the educative value of free 
speech. One wonders whether it would 
be argued by some educators that a 
teacher should also conceal his beliet 
in permissiveness. 

The argument against teachers’ mak- 
ing their views known to the student 
can be extended logically to the prop- 
osition that students will not be able 
to think about the values of permis- 
siveness if the teacher fails to conceal 
from the student his valuing of per- 
missiveness. ‘This extension leaves one 
with the dilemma: How can a teacher 
communicate to his students a valuing 
of permissiveness without indicating to 
students that he wants to hear their 
opinions? A commitment by the teach- 
er to a social reconstructionist theory 
of learning (which includes the re- 
flective examination of permissively 
discovered beliefs) becomes dogmatic 
and absolute in its quality when the 
teacher shuts off from examination and 
criticism the basic assumptions behind 
his classroom procedure. 

We do know that the beliefs of the 
teacher are present in the groups that 


he teaches. These personal beliefs in- 
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fluence even the questions asked by the 
teacher. The question we face is 
whether there is educational merit in 
concealing from the learner these per- 
sonal beliefs of the teacher. Certainly, 
the student is in a better position to 
question a belief when he knows what 
it is. 

It would seem then that the critical 
consideration is whether the teacher's 
valuing of thought is greater than his 
valuing of a particular conclusion. A 
valuing of thought includes the under- 
standing that thinking people do not 
reach necessarily an identical conclu- 
sion. 

It may be true with some groups that 
it is tactically desirable at times to in- 
troduce one’s opinion as if it belonged 
to someone other than the teacher. But 
when this practice becomes one of high 
strategy the teacher as a citizen must 
stay out of politics, refuse to join 
unions, and neglect to run for public 
office in order to conceal completely 
from all his students any inkling of 
where he stands. Under this policy of 
concealment, the slightest revelation of 
opinion is blown up and given undue 
significance by students who are trying 
to ‘figure out” their teacher, and there- 
fore it is especially important that the 
teacher have a defense against student 
curiosity which is one hundred per 
cent effective. 

It is not unusual to find within a 
classroom discussion of a problem that 
some students try to guess the position 
of the teacher. A student may express 
an opinion, after which the teacher 
casts doubt. This process continues as 
the students fish for an idea which the 
teacher will neglect to challenge. The 
intellectual concern of the students be- 
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comes the opinion of the teacher 
rather than the opinion which will 
solve the problem. This search for 
the teacher’s word is proof that per- 
missiveness does not exist. ‘This lack 
of permissiveness exists even though the 
teacher is noncommittal. How much 
better it would be for the teacher to 
express an opinion which is his own 
and then ask for agreement. Having 
received agreement, he could then over- 
whelm the student with doubt, and 
then proceed to elicit a variety of alter- 
native positions. Students could soon 
learn that their status in class did not 
depend upon a degree of agreement 
with the teacher but rather upon their 
capacity to criticize an idea irrespective 
of its origin. The fact that students 
accept a teacher’s opinion unreflectively 
means that the teacher has failed in his 
purpose. One does not meet this 
problem by running from it. It may 
be tactical to run away in certain cir- 
cumstances but when the tactic becomes 
strategy the teacher has confessed fail- 
ure in his attempts to get ideas consid- 
ered with evidence. 

Our thinking about educational is- 
sues has been plagued by many a 
dualism. It is characteristic of all 
dualisms that one half tends to prosper 
at the expense of the other half. The 
same is the case with the dualism be- 
tween the teacher as citizen and the 
teacher as educator. Good teaching 
defined in terms of concealment denies 
one the opportunity to be both good 
teacher and good citizen. The solu- 
tion lies in a commitment not to con- 
cealment but to an open and intelli- 
gent valuing of reflective thought as a 
method by which to live democratically 
both as a teacher and as a citizen. 
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Use of “Slanted” Materials 


in the Classroom 


STANLEY P. WRONSKI 


Should a wide variety of materials which advocate or protect vested 


interests be used in classrooms? This article discusses the right of 


students to free inquiry—and to the exercise of the critical thinking 


capacity which accompanies such inquiry. 


[' WOULD be inconceivable to train 
social workers by never letting them 
contact with a slum area. 
student who 


come in 
Similarly the 
never was exposed to the malfunction- 


medical 


ing of the human organism would in- 
deed be poorly trained and equipped. 
For some however, there is 
in the American population, a sub- 


stantial segment — unfortunately, in- 


reason, 


cluding many educators — who would 
adopt, in the training of our school-age 
citizens, the principle of education by 
insulation. 
To many citizenship 
training curriculum is and of right 


people the 


ought to be rather severely constrained 
by blinders. ‘There are certain areas, 
topics and written materials on the 
periphery of this bounded vision 
which, they say, should not come with- 
in the ken of the students. These 
materials may be partisan, non-objec- 
tive and “slanted.” For these reasons 
they are rejected. 

For purposes of this discussion so- 
called slanted materials are considered 
to be a sub-category of the larger group- 
ing of controversial materials. They 


Stanley P. Wronski is assistant professor of 
education, Boston University, Boston, Mas- 
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differ from the usual type of controver- 
sial materials only in degree, not in 
kind. ‘They are more opinionated, 
more 
They are also usually sponsored by 


one-sided and more _ vitriolic. 
persons or groups that have economic, 
social, or political vested interests to 


protec a 


The Classroom and Reality 

How does the concept of limited ex- 
posure or categorical rejection of slant- 
ed material in the classroom square 
with the realities of American society? 
Let’s project ourselves into a situation 
in which Joe High School Student of 
1953 may find himself shortly after 
graduation. He's working, of course, 
as are 7 out of 10 of his colleagues. 
Being interested in a trade (let’s call it 
that of electrician), he has become an 
apprentice and, as the majority of the 
skilled have 
done, he has joined the local union. 


tradesmen in his town 

On the job our recent high school 
graduate hears one of his co-workers 
tell about the profits of the company 
for which they both work. The profits, 
he says, are enormously high. If these 
profits were only distributed evenly 
among all workers the wage rate would 
And where did this 
In the 


nearly double. 
co-worker get his information? 
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weekly union newspaper, of course, 
which he reads rather faithfully. 

On the way home Joe picks up a 
tabloid size newspaper (this size is 
easier to handle on a crowded bus) 
and reads in bold face print the head- 
Verge of Bank- 


lines, “ ‘Nation on 


ruptcy,’ Says Candidate—.” 

When he reaches home he notices 
that a leaflet has been left between 
the screen door and front door. He 
can’t miss reading its first page which 
inquires in eye-catching print, “Do you 
want your schools run by left-wingers, 
internationalists and pinks?” 


Typical Classroom Treatment 


So much for a reasonable replica of 
the realities facing our recent graduate. 
Now let’s turn to see how he was pre- 
pared to meet these realities while he 
was in A return then to 
Problems of Democracy I, fifth period, 


school. 
senior year. This, in substance, is the 
class situation. 


The unit is one on the history of 
labor in the United States. The growth 
of the Knights of Labor and of the 
American Federation of Labor receive 
the major attention. It so happens 
that there is currently in progress a 
nation-wide strike in one of the basic 
industries. Acrimonious charges have 
been bandied by both labor and man- 
agement leaders. Both sides have dis- 
tributed special leaflets and posters and 
have inserted full-page ads in the local 


newspapers. 


When a venturesome student hesi- 
tatingly brought one of these materials 
to class, he was told by the teacher 
that it was too one-sided, not objective 
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enough, and besides, “You have to 
know the fundamental historical back- 
ground of labor before you can hope 
to understand any present-day situa- 
tion.” The teacher’s major concession 
to the sin of presentitis was to appoint 
a student who would consult the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics material for 
the latest authoritative data on wage 
rates for various categories of workers, 
including those now on strike. 
Similarly, when this Problems of 
Democracy class studied the presiden- 
tial election of 1952, the teacher stress- 
ed the necessity of bringing to class 
reliable and objective material. Much 
use was made of the New York Times, 
Vital Speeches, the Congressional Di- 
gest and the current events paper that 
the class received weekly. But at home 
the students came into contact with 
altogether different kinds of informa- 
tion. One student saw his parent rath- 
er surreptitiously pass along to his 
neighbor a sheet that purported to have 
the inside dope on Eisenhower. He 
was really, the paper stated, just the 
mouthpiece for internationalist bank- 
ers who were eager to get World War 
III started. Another parent, relying 
upon an “expert source of informa- 
tion,” insisted that Adlai Stevenson was 
going to push through Congress a law 
making divorces easier to 
throughout the nation. 


obtain 


Bases for Present Practices 


Why this discrepancy between what 
goes on in the classroom and the facts 
of life outside? It appears that the rea- 
soning behind this duality involves 
some basically untenable assumptions 
concerning the function of socially 
oriented education. The first of these 
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assumptions we have long had with 
us, but it is still dying a hard death. 
It is that the primary function of educa- 
tion is to teach facts. The formation 
of attitudes, the development of critical 
insight, the application of understand- 
ing to behavioral changes are consid- 
ered incidentally, if at all. 

A second untenable assumption un- 
derlying such teaching is related to the 
first. It is that opinions have far less 
educational relevance or significance 
than do facts. Although this may be 
true in some of the natural sciences, it 
is not always true in the area of human 
relationships. The writings of the 
white supremacy advocates, Allen Zoll’s 
National Council for American Educa- 
tion, the anti-semites and the extreme 
left and right wings of the American 
political spectrum have exerted an in- 
fluence that is proportionately greater 
than the validity of their arguments. 

Another assumption that is open to 
question has been touched upon above. 
It is the notion that the schools can 
and should insulate the student from 
contact with the seamier side of the 
world outside. The argument is usually 
expressed, with some variation, as 
follows: “They'll learn enough about 
such publications when they come in 
contact with them as adults. Besides 
high school kids are not mentally ma- 
ture enough to read such highly loaded 
material.” One need only remark 
that this argument has a familiar ring 
to those who first advocated sex educa- 
tion in the schools. 

The final assumption that militates 
against the use of highly opinionated 
publications in the classroom is that 
the school’s proper function is to sup- 
ply background information for stu- 
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dents. Decision making, and especially 
a consideration of the consequences of 
one’s decision is deemed again to be of 
secondary But if the 
teacher properly rejects this assump- 
tion, he will find that he can put 
slanted material to a highly beneficial 
use. 


importance. 


Justifying the Use of 
Non-Objective Material 


The matter of the role of the school 
in encouraging students to reach and 
evaluate their own decisions—and the 
place of slanted materials in this proc- 
ess—is of such significance that it 
merits more extensive consideration 
here. Probably no other characteristic 
more basically distinguishes a democ- 
racy from an authoritarian form of 
government than the fact that in the 
former the ultimate decision making 
power resides in the people. We rec- 
ognize this fact when we say that 
sovereignty rests with the people. The 
schools decidedly have the obligation 
to train the students in the proper 
exercise of this sovereignty. 

But decision making is a dynamic 
process, not a static condition. Its end 
product is not passive retention of a 
conviction but action based upon that 
conviction. This is in keeping with 
acceptable pedogogical as well as politi- 
cal philosophy. For is not an ultimate 
objective of social education the bring- 
ing about of behavioral change in the 
student? 

Slanted materials not only provide 
some basis whereby the student may 
formulate his decisions, but, more im- 
portantly, they offer to him a conven- 
ient means whereby he can appraise 


the consequences of his decision. 
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Heavily one-sided publications certain- 
ly represent the end product for people 
who have gone through the decision 
making process and have come to highly 
articulate decisions. They know what 
to do about the current strike, the 
presidential election, the local race 
riots, and socialism in the schools. 
Many of our students are equally con- 
vinced of the righteousness of their 
decisions. Why not put these decisions 
to the test? 

If the student is 
Negroes are inherently 
whites, he should find himself in sub- 
stantial agreement that 
Gerald L. K. Smith has to say in The 
Let him and the 
class appraise the consequences of this 
conviction. If he believes that 
social legislation is unnecessary and 
undesirable, he probably would accept 
the NAM point of view as found in 
Industry Believes. Or if he thinks the 
opposite on social legislation he will 


that 
inferior to 


convinced 


with much 


Cross and the Flag. 


most 


probably subscribe to the labor view 
on public housing as found in The 
CIO News. In any case, the student 
and the class as a whole may engage 
in one of the most vital processes of a 
democracy, the appraisal of their own 
decisions. This is the first of positively 
stated reasons for the use of slanted 
materials in the classroom. 


Developing Study Skills 

A knowledge of certain basic study 
skills is of value in reading any highly 
controversial The © skillful 
reader will alert himself to such ques- 
Who is the writer? What 
are his qualifications? What support- 
ing evidence has he? Is this fact or 
Are fiis generalizations war- 


material. 


tions as: 


opinion? 
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ranted? Is he consistent? Logical? 
Overly emotional? We cannot expect 
these skills to be acquired merely 
through maturation. The teacher must 
consciously develop them among the 
students. Slanted material again can 
make its contribution here. 

A word should be said about the 
comparative use of highly authentic 
and objective material and the kind 
that is highly subjective. There is no 
attempt on the part of the writer to 
belittle the use of reliable reference 
publications. But how many truck 
drivers, steelworkers or electricians 
pick up to read after work a copy of 
the Statistical Abstract, Congressional 
Record or the Encyclopedia Britannica? 
These are all excellent references, but 
they are by no means the only sources 
through which useful study skills can 
be taught. As educators we are ob- 
ligated to meet the problems we face 
on the grounds on which they exist. If 
we continue to place them on an artifi- 
cially high level, we may find ourselves 
doing mere shadow-boxing. It may 
frequently be necessary to cross the rail- 
road track to see how the other half 
lives and adjust our teaching accord- 
ingly. 


Educational Objectives Related to 
Teaching Materials 


A final justification for the use of 
slanted materials in the classroom arises 
out of a consideration of a fundamental 
Stated 
in its simplest terms this objective is 
concerned with developing in students 
the ability to think—analytically, criti- 
cally, discriminatingly. To the extent 
that we are depriving our students of 
this ability we are also failing in one 
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objective of social education. 








of our major functions. Deprivation 
may be brought about by acts of omis- 
sion as well as commission. 

Among those who would eschew 
slanted materials one frequently hears 
that they are too dangerous for the 
students. However, all thinking in a 
democracy is potentially dangerous. 
The free mind constitutes one of the 
inherent dangers, as well as benefits, 
of a truly democratic nation. It ailows 
to select from alternative 
courses of action. To the extent that 
we limit his intellectual horizon only 
to “safe” publications he has less, not 
more, freedom. 

The issue is no less than one with 


a pe rson 


which John Stuart Mill deals in his 
essay On Liberty. “Strange it is,” Mill 
wrote, “that men should admit the 
validity of the arguments for free dis- 
cussion but object to their being ‘push- 
ed to an extreme’ not seeing that unless 
the reasons are good for an extreme 
case, they are not good for any case.” 
Relating this to contemporary Ameri- 
can education one may argue that any- 
thing which tends to restrict the right 
of students to free inquiry—and to the 
exercise of the critical thinking capa- 
city that accompanies such inquiry—is 
to their detriment as citizens in a 
democracy and ultimately is to the det- 
riment of the democracy as a whole. 
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re To Choose? 


“t+ ANNIE LAURIE KEYES 


In their daily life together children begin to make choices, to plan 


and to arrive at considered judgments. 


This article shows these 


processes at work in the on-going activities of a first grade classroom. 


OW EARLY can children begin to 
started on 
problem solving? Plan activities? Fol- 


make choices? Get 
low through and look at results? Some 
of these questions mean the same thing. 
They are, however, eternal questions 
for parents and teachers who are con- 
stantly faced with the responsibility to 
contribute what they can toward mak- 
ing children happy, productive and 





Annie Laurie (Mrs. Lyn L.) Keyes, is a 
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sion of the Mutual Security Agency’s Philip- 
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social, able to handle controversial 
matters that are part of life. 

If we as teachers and parents accept 
the well-known theory that behavior 
is learned or caused, then we ask our- 
selves: How can we assist children 
with choice-making, problem solving? 
How can we provide experiences to 
help them gain self-confidence and at 
the same time recognize interdepend- 
ence? How can we create an environ- 
ment in which a child is challenged to 
make choices, to weigh outcomes for 
himself and with his group? 

Growth in_ individual capacity, 
growth in social participation, and 
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growth in dealing with environmental 
factors and forces—these three areas of 
everyday living in which persistent life 
situations can be grouped—demand 
ability to make moral choices, com- 
petence in the use of intellectual power 
and effectiveness in working with 
others. It is out of repeated expe- 
riences which provide for the develop- 
ment of these abilities and compe- 
tences that our values emerge. Some 
of the values are: respect for the indi- 
vidual, the importance of democratic 
methods, the need to use _ scientific 
knowledge and technological resources 
for the improvement of individuals 
and our society, the ability and deci- 
sion to shoulder responsibility, the 
interdependence of peoples. 

We know that the school’s job in 
this undertaking begins with the 
child’s first day at school, be it nur- 
sery, kindergarten or first grade, and 
continues throughout school life. Any 
teacher must know the level of opera- 
tion of his children or youth and the 
desirable directions for them so that 
he will not expect too much or too 
little of them. He must recognize and 
provide for their basic needs and inter- 
ests. He must be able to identify 
their difficulties and weaknesses as well 
as their gifts and special strengths in 
order to ensure satisfactions, success 
and growth. In addition to all this 
the teacher must understand the educa- 
tive process and must also know how to 
teach. 


An Invitation To Visit 


One day this spring I spent several 
hours visiting in the classroom of a 
good teacher. On the basis of notes, 
taken at the time, I should like to see 
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what answers we may find suggested 
even in a traditional school system to 
the questions posed in this article. 

In our school system an instructional 
supervisor may visit classrooms only 
upon request of a teacher and for a 
stated purpose. An exception to this 
might be an instance in which a prin- 
cipal or a superintendent suggests that 
an observation be made or when the 
supervisor needs help from a teacher. 

At a teachers meeting in early fall, 
I was invited to visit a first grade room 
taught by Miss Lillian C. Since I had 
not taught children younger than eight 
years, I was glad for this opportunity. 


The Children Plan 

The door was open and the teacher 
said, “Come in, Mrs. Keyes. We were 
just talking about how you could get to 
know all of us today. We've decided 
to let you print the children’s names 
on these cards. Later you can pin them 
on the children. While you are doing 
that we can make out our lunch order 
and look at our plans for the day.” 

The children counted 21 who wanted 
lunch; they added | visitor and | teach- 
er. “But 3 people brought their 
lunches,” one child observed, “so we 
will have 26 people in the lunchroom 
even if we order only 23 lunches.” A 
child carried the report to the prin- 
cipal’s office while the group proceeded 
with the plans for the day. The teach- 
er acted as secretary and made notes 
on the board as they talked over their 
plans. When they finished they pulled 
out the plan which had been written 
on lined chart paper the day before 
and pinned to a coat hanger. They 
checked to see if they had left out any- 
thing or had added something new. 
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Plans for Tomorrow 

The teacher now turned to a paint- 
ing on the bulletin board. This rep- 
resented a catlike animal with orange 
spots and was labeled, “Tiger.” She 
asked the difference between this cat- 
like animal with spots and the same 
kind of animal with stripes. 
guessed there was none; some said 


Some 


there was a difference; others claimed 
the animal could have both stripes and 
spots. “Can you prove what you say?” 
“Where can we find 


Plans were 


No one could. 
proof? Who can help us?’ 


emerging for the next day. <A note 


was made on the board under the 


title, “Plans for Tomorrow.” 


By this time about half the children 
were painting, playing with puzzles, 
modeling clay, building or reading. 
The others got books from a shelf and 
walked to their reading circle at the 
end of the room, a large space which 
was adaptable for many kinds of ac- 


tivities. “They worked for twenty min- 


utes, enjoyed their story, learned new 


skills, practiced familiar ones, added 
new words to their vocabulary chart, 
planned other activities in connection 
with their reading. The teacher com- 
plimented them for the way they had 
worked. “It’s 
10:00 o'clock. 
gets to eleven the children who have 


now ten minutes till 


When the long hand 


been doing other things will come by 
the bookcase and get their books for 
the reading circle.” 

Purposeful reading, enjoyment and 
interpretation through pictures, work 
at gaining skills and learning to over- 
come difficulties—all this and more took 
During this 

She was 


place for twenty minutes. 
time, a mother came in. 
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greeted by a child and shown to a seat. 
The teacher nodded but went right 
along with the work. At the end of 
this period, the teacher said, “Let’s 
stand up and stretch for just one min- 
ute; then let’s come to the board.” 
They took a little time to work on the 
words they had missed, words which 
they felt they should know. This mean- 
ingful drill, figuring out ways to meet 
the next situation, was evidently fun 
for the boys and girls. “Let’s put our 
books in the case now and sing.” ‘The 
teacher began to sing “The Merry-Go- 
Round.” Suddenly all children were 
on their feet going around in a big 
circle. Each had chosen to be a horse 
on the merry-go-round. 

“In five more minutes we go out for 
recess. What games have we planned?” 
“Three Deep, Ball Relay, What’s Your 
Occupation?” one girl reported. “And 
Mary, Billy and Jerry are the leaders 
today,” said Janet. This had been de- 
cided by the group the day before. Now 
on the playground their planning 
would pay off well. 

At 10:30 the bell 
At the teacher’s signal, the children 
ran for the playground. 

The teacher now came over to talk 
with the mother, who had been en- 
joying her visit. From this parent the 
teacher learned about Tommy’s throat 
She then relieved the moth- 
er’s anxiety about her child’s progress 
in school. The mother agreed to come 
back in a couple of weeks to see a 
play which this first grade was writing. 


rang for recess. 


trouble. 


Their purpose was to present this play 
at a time when the pre-school children 
would be invited for a visit. During 
this visit the new children would regis- 
ter and their parents would hold a 
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group discussion with the principal, 
school nurse and the supervisor. 

At 10:50 the children returned and 
seated themselves in a group on the 
floor. They talked of the fun they 
had had, told stories and sang songs. 

Later in the morning, the class 
worked out a schedule for the next day. 
They also looked at the plan they had 
made the day before. They had not 
practiced their play, but there was 
still ample time to perfect this before 
the day of the pre-school children’s 
visit. They talked about some new 
things they had learned, some of their 
problems on the playground and how 
these might be handled better. They 
completed their plan for the next day 
and the teacher quickly drew up a chart 


from notes that had been made on the 
board throughout the day. 

Perhaps strength of character, in- 
dividual and group efficiency and 
stability are built incidentally through 
our life experiences from day to day, 
week to week, month to month, year 
to year. Perhaps these are built while 
we gain knowledge which has bearing 
on the solution of our problems, on the 
handling of our conflicts here and now, 
whether our developmental age be 6 or 
8, 10, 12, 14, 50 or 60. Perhaps also the 
satisfactions, failures and understand- 
ings gained from this day-to-day 
struggle contribute to our growth into 
higher and higher levels of perform- 
ance and service, into more satisfying 
levels of maturity. 


The Teacher’s Role in Politics . . . 


Do “special conditions” apply when a teacher participates in politics? 


What understandings and competencies do teachers bring to such 


participation? 


These questions are discussed in this symposium 


article by a school board member and by a teacher. 


... As Viewed by a School Board Member 


~ VERY NEED to discuss the role of 
the teacher in politics in itself in- 
dicates that the question has not been 
free of difficulty. 

The fact is that boards of education, 
superintendents and others charged 
with the responsibility of maintaining 
public school systems strive for the 
support of all elements and factions in 
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the community. Therefore they shy 
away from any area of controversy not 
connected with the school system in 
order to avoid offense to groups whose 
support of the public schools is so 
desired. Particularly in these days of 
mounting costs of education, increased 
taxes, criticism of the public school, 
boards recognize the need for strong 
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community support and very naturally 
prefer to eliminate any activity that 
may alienate groups of citizens and tax- 
payers whose support is needed for the 
schools. 

As a result, there are some who feel 
that not engage in 


politics. 


teachers should 
The very nature of the ac- 
controversial. Antagonisms 


Citizens who disapprove 


tivity iS 
are created. 
of the political views of a teacher may 
vent their resentment upon the school 
system, its budget, its efforts. ‘Iargets 
of resentment are not always accurately 
selected. 

Additionally, objection to such activ- 
ity by teachers is on the ground that 
citizens may fear that the teachers will 
become politically prejudiced in their 
teaching and instead of being disinter- 
ested and objective, may in effect prop- 
agandize politically in the classroom. 

Those holding such views would 
concede that it is unfortunate at best to 
relegate the members of the teaching 
profession to an inferior status of 
citizenship, depriving them of one of 
the major responsibilities and privileges 
‘They would 
be constrained to that, sad 
though this be, the evils and dangers 
that flow from teacher activity in poli- 


of American citizenship. 
reply 


tics exceed in importance the partial 
deprivation of citizens’ rights and that 
one who undertakes the position of 
teacher accepts this deprivation as part 
of his bargain. 


Teachers Have Much To Contribute 

The obvious truth, of course, is that 
the teacher is a citizen and that to dis- 
enfranchise this citizen by forbidding 
an activity permitted to all other citi- 
zens is unjust to the teacher and unfair 
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and harmful to the community and the 
country. Surely teachers have as much 
to contribute to sound political dis- 
cussion and activity as any other group 
If, then, its members 
cannot function as all other 
do, the teaching profession has been 
If teachers 


or profession. 
citizens 


set apart and stigmatized. 
are deemed disqualified to act as ordi- 
nary citizens, the community viewpoint 
toward teachers has been distorted and 
a serious damage has been done to 
sound relationships between school and 
community. 

Equally clear is the truth that the 
objectivity of the teacher in the class- 
room is not adversely affected by out- 
side political activity. The good teacher, 
whether politically active or inactive, 
will teach without bias or prejudice. 
The bad teacher, whether politically 
active or inactive, will carry personal 
prejudices into the classroom. Indeed, 
been 
frustrated and suppressed as a citizen 


perhaps the teacher who has 
is more likely to promote personal con- 
the 


teacher who has been afforded normal 


victions in classroom than the 
means for expression and activity on a 
parity with all other citizens. 

How clear 
truths with the fears and misgivings 
mentioned? Surely not by 
yielding to those fears and establishing 


then reconcile’ these 


we have 


an inferior class of citizenship for the 
members of the teaching profession. 
On the contrary, every effort must be 
made to remove those misunderstand- 
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ings between the community and the 
teacher which create the unjustified 
fears. ‘The effort rather be to 
educate the community and the teach- 
ing profession to the responsibilities 
and rights of the teacher as a citizen 
and as a member of the community. 


must 


The effort must be toward establishing 
that community climate which natur- 
ally accepts the right of the teacher to 
be and act like every other citizen. 
This question is one single aspect of 
the larger problem of the teacher as a 
member of the community. ‘Too often 
the teachers have viewed themselves as 


a group apart, and the lay community 
has joined in this viewpoint. In some 
districts, awareness of this unfortunate 
fact has led to affirmative contriving ol 
artificial means and_ techniques to 
bridge the gap between the teaching 
group and the rest of the community. 
Much remains to be done in this direc- 
tion and the effort must come from the 
teachers as well as from the community 
itself. 

The answer dare 
to a separate class of citizenship or a 


not be surrender 


separate community status for teachers 
qua teachers. 


= 


... As Viewed by a Classroom Teacher 


rH\HE ROLE of the teacher, as an in- 

dividual in politics, differs little 
from that of any other citizen. There 
are basic responsibilities in which all 
citizens share alike and in which the 
teacher is one with the butcher, the 
baker, the housewife, the business man. 
A teacher has, with all mature citizens, 
the responsibility for law observance, 
for unfailing exercise of the privilege 
and duty of voting, and for taking 
active part in politics at the community 
level to the extent which time will 
allow. 

The teacher’s responsibility is great 
but not compelling to exert direct in- 


fluence on the political scene. He may 
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give of time and energy to the selec- 
tion of candidates at the local level. 
Many feel that educators should aad 
must—whether they wish or no—take a 
more effective part in the selection of 
candidates for public office than they 
have done or are now doing. A teacher 
may be called upon to serve in political 
office, for a limited time. Some believe 
teachers should go actively into politics 
to seek financial support for public 
Others that this 


program might better be initiated by 


education. believe 
citizens who are not teachers but with 
teacher cooperation, making available 
their knowledge of government, of his- 
tory and of human nature. 
Thoughtful scrutiny brings two ob- 
jections to the direct approach, the 
teachers into 


entrance’ of actively 


politics. First, teachers are relatively 


few in numbers. At best, their in- 
fluence from the standpoint of numbers 


whether as voters or as office holders is 
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very slight. ‘Therefore, a_ teacher's 
position becomes discouragingly lack- 
ing in power. Second, there is the com- 
pelling and prime importance a teacher 
attaches to his own work in relation to 
the amount of time required to carry 
on political activity. Most teachers, 
living and teaching in a world that is 
far from simple, doing a work which is 
in its very nature one of the most 
complex and exacting of all, find when 
the demands of doing a good profes- 
sional job are satisfied, there is little 
time for anything further. About this 
let there be no mistake; let us recognize 
one may not be a master in both fields, 
and a teacher knows the answer for 
him. 


The Teacher’s Greatest Influence 


Let us look then, at the greatest role 
a teacher has to play in politics, his 
greatest role in any activity. It is in 
the importance of his indirect, often 
oblique influence on politics and in 
affairs of everyday life. It is in the 
lives and thinking of those who are 
taught. 

What are the needs in politics and in 
everyday life? Those basic are relatively 
few: the need for honesty, for discerning 
judgment, for awareness of the avenues 
of power of the demagogue, the need 
for ability to seive the content of mass 
media of communication, and the need 
for judicious appraisal. Beyond these 
considerations the need in politics is 
for trained servants who bring to gov- 
ernment much the same sense of obliga- 
tion which teachers feel toward young 
people in their charge. 

The teacher, then, is most powerful 
politically when he opens the eyes of 
his community to see what is real and 
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to judge what is sound. Certainly the 
program of the social studies—history, 
economics, government, social prob- 
lems—ought to be made alive and real. 
So also ought the program of teaching 
science, art, literature and business be 
made to contribute to the search for 
truth. If teachers accept the challenge 
which is peculiarly theirs, that of in- 
creasing the range of moral and _ in- 
tellectual vision, then the responsibility 
truly falls upon every teacher, no mat- 
ter what his field. 

Political failure is inability to judge 
between what is sound and what is 
unsound. Philosophy and education 
have the single aim of increasing aware- 
ness of the values of life and as such 
are indispensable to shaping political 
policy and opinion. If the teacher 
addresses himself assiduously to the 
fundamental task of cultivating critical 
judgment based upon fact and reason, 
just so does he become politically im- 
portant. Judgment matured until it 
pierces through the licking flames of 
mass hysteria is to be preferred to the 
superficial importance of holding politi- 
cal office. Let every teacher through 
whatever his avenue, assume his share 
in shaping policy, and let him remem- 
ber too that when he becomes an 
office holder, he then ceases to be a 
teacher. 

With Bertrand Russell, I believe that 
“If the intellectual has any function 
in society, it is to preserve a cool and 
unbiased judgment in the face of all 
solicitations of passion.” This being 
true, the teacher needs to concern him- 
self above all with the task of giving 
intellectual leadership, of being a pow- 
erful, sometimes steadying, sometimes 
stimulating, influence. 
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Human Relations for 


Community Workers 
GLENN C. DILDINE 


This article examines some of the continuing changes in our com- 
munities. It also looks at some of our beliefs which should guide 


us as we adapt our human relations to present and future changes. 





ONTINUING changes in our communi- 
C ties make us more and more 
dependent on each other, antiquating 
more traditional, independent human 
relationships. This especially affects 
any of us working with young people, 
and requires that we learn with them 
to be better, more cooperative partici- 
pants in group and community. As we 
explore this situation, we need to ask: 
(a) What are these changes which are 
disturbing community relations? (b) 
What do we believe in and want for 
people? We recognize that our beliefs 
will guide the things each of us will do 
to adapt our human relations to pres- 
ent and future changes. 


Community Changes Require More 
Cooperative Human Relations 


Change Toward Greater 
Mutual Dependence 

When grandfather and his wife were 
young people, they were pretty self- 
sufficient. From raw materials right 
around them, they learned to produce 
almost everything they needed. What 
happened in the next town or county 
didn’t affect them very much. None 
of us today can expect to be equally 
self-sufficient. More and more of us 
live in or near cities. 
thing we need for living is produced 
by many unknown people, each doing 


Almost every- 
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some special part of the job, requiring 
other dozens of strangers to transport 
and market the thousands of finished 
products. So we are nowadays each 
utterly dependent on the work and 
skill (and sense of personal respon- 
sibility) of hundreds of other people, 
few of whom we shall ever know. 
More and more, special groups of 
people are being trained to do com- 
plex things which are necessary for 
the everyday needs of all the rest of us. 
Milk, food and fuel producers and 
truck and 
workers, the owners of essential busi- 


processers, bus, railroad 
nesses and operator-managers of essen- 
tial services—any of these, by refusing 
to perform their essential jobs, can 
make life almost impossible for the 
rest of us. Self-sufficiency and personal 
freedom are now quite different than 
in grandfather’s time, because willy- 
nilly our actions are inseparably tied to 
and more of 


the lives of more oul 


fellows, and theirs to ours. 


Change Toward Less Cooperation 


But grandfather learned to be pret- 


ty cooperative too. He worked and 
learned along with brothers and sisters 
He could see that the 


things he did alone and the things he 


and _ friends. 


did with others made a lot of difference 
to his own comfort, and to the comfort 
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of family and community, so he knew 
his work was important and needed. 
He learned unconsciously that he was 
independent yet cooperative, and that 
human cooperation meant things to 
wear and eat, things for warmth and 
protection. 

Now, our boys and girls have less 
chance to learn to be cooperative. More 
mechanical power and machinery mean 
that we do not need or want young 
people in productive industries. They 
would be in the way, so we keep them 
more and more insulated from the 
workaday world until they are “grown 
up.” And thus it becomes harder 
and harder for us as we grow up to 
learn from direct experience that we 
are really necessary to other persons 
around us. 

In grandfather’s time, competition 
was pretty impersonal. He and his fel- 
lows worked against earth and forest 
and weather, not so much against each 
other. ‘The next town was several hard 
hours of travel away and folks over 
there weren’t too necessary for his 
everyday needs, nor he for theirs... . 
Now, personal competition is empha- 
sized, often at the expense of essential 
cooperation. Somehow we seem to be 
putting tremendous faith in the need 
to pit man against man, nation against 
nation. We say that people will not 
work unless driven by the urge to beat 
out the other fellow; what we’re really 
saying is that we accept human greed 
and self-interest, regardless of and even 
at the expense of others, as the best 
drive to human accomplishment. So 
our children’s chances to learn how to 
plan and act together are getting slim- 
mer, and at the same time we are subtly 
setting their attitudes against essential 
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Glenn C. Dildine is project coordinator, 
Research Project in Developmental Needs 
of Youth, National 4-H Club Foundation of 
America. He was formerly professor of edu- 
cation, Institute for Child Study, University 
of Maryland. 


group and community action. And 
this is happening at a time when our 
community society is becoming more 
complex and specialized, making us less 
able to exist without personal concern 
for each other. Both individual and 
national survival now depend on mu- 


tual cooperation. 


These Changes Result from 
Dedication to Scientific Method 


We need to understand something 
of what is behind these powerful and 
disturbing changes. Especially during 
this century we are increasingly apply- 
ing the scientific method to improve our 
control over natural resources and nat- 
ural power, in order to produce more 
and better things to make life easier 
and better. One guesses that we enjoy 
the practical fruits of science so much 
that we will continue to accept science 
as a key tool in our way of life. Be- 
lieving in it so deeply, we will probably 
continue and even speed up the 
changes moving us toward more 
specialization, and hence more inter- 
dependent communities. 


Implications for Today 


There is more uncertainty and con- 
fusion ahead, unless we somehow learn 
to counteract the forces which are 
threatening to pull us apart, to break 
down essential human relations. Un- 
certainty and confusion arise from 
many unresolved conflicts in our com- 
munities today—conflicts between belief 
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in things and machines and belief in 
people, between what we expect of par- 
ents and what we expect of teachers 
and other community workers in rear- 
ing children, between ideas of individ- 
ual freedom and of group loyalty, 
between competition and cooperation, 
between national sovereignty and inter- 
national control. 

Our elders have not handed down to 
us any ready answers to these unre- 
solved conflicts. It looks as though 
our survival and that of democracy will 
depend on how soon and how well we 
can learn some solutions, through 
learning the complex job of coopera- 
tive human relations. We must experi- 
mentally develop new _ psychological 
and societal inventions to keep up with 
the changes brought on by our experi- 
mental inventiveness in applying 
science to industry and commerce. 

If we agree that we must learn to 
work in school and community with 
this dedication to experimental im- 
provement of human relations, then 
what are some of the basic beliefs and 
principles which we will seek to apply, 
because they point the way toward the 
answers we need? 


What Do We Believe in and Want 
for People? 


Democracy, like any other way of life, 
grows out of our commonly accepted 
beliefs about “human nature” and “the 
good life.” If these beliefs are to bring 
a good life, they must be consistent 
among themselves, they must not deny 
our most reliable knowledge of human 
growth and behavior, and then they 
can become our guides for group ac- 
tion in school as well as in community 
relations. 
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Each Person Is Important, 
for Himself and for His Contribution 


to Others in His Group 


We believe that a community exists 
for and profits greatly from the individ- 
ual self-realization and unique con- 
tributions of its members. ‘This implies 
that each person deserves, and society 
benefits from, every chance to develop 
his unique resources. A social ordei 
which unnecessarily limits this oppor- 
tunity is both evil and unintelligent. 

Our growing dedication to machinery 
and power unconsciously threatens this 
deeper dedication to human beings, at 
the same time that it denies others in 
every community the benefit of many 
contributions from each of its members. 
We have invented and perfected mass 
production through manufacturing in 
tricately accurate, identical, inter- 
changeable parts, easy to assemble into 
finished products, easy to repair by re- 
placing worn parts from stockpile. Now 
we are by inference training people to 
be similarly alike, to be replaceable at 


will by any of other thousands of | 


similarly trained people. It is an un- 
consciously easy step to the idea that 
we should replace any person who 
doesn’t quite fit the machinery, drop- 
ping him the discard 
(flunking him out of school, dropping 


into can 
him from the club) , or at best recogniz- 
ing no concern for what happens to 
him because “after all, the race is to 
the fittest.” ... But if we believe that 
individuals are important in their own 
right, and valuable for what they can 


contribute to the rest of us, we must! 
adapt our machinery of human rela: | 


tions, flexibly seeking out the astonish- 
ing, indispensable variations in people. 
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People Want To Work and 
Grow and Learn 

We are waking up to the power and 
drive inherent in being alive, in living 
in a changing society. Our job is to 
find out how to help people free and 
focus their internal, natural power to- 
ward a fuller life. When we come to 
see that this urge is in people, we work 
with a particularly infectious confi- 
dence in people and in_ ourselves; 
others respond, compounding the joy 
in learning. 

A basic viewpoint here is that we 
need to learn not so much how to do 
things to and for people (believing 
that they won’t work otherwise), but 
rather that we learn to work with 
people (believing it is their human 
birthright to enjoy working). This 
dedication to people’s innate power 
suggests that we may often unconscious- 
ly limit and even damage others by 
over-controlling, over-directing, unnec- 
essary punishing, unwarranted threat- 
ening by shame and fear. We need to 
learn to be confident in people and 
therefore patient with them; to learn 
how to skillfully help them to discover 
and release their own latent powers. 


Responsible Participation in Freely 
Cooperative Groups Sets the Stage for 
This Release of Individual Power 


Several conditions are necessary for 
effective group organization: 

(a) The operation of any group 
should grow out of and continue to fit 
the interests and concerns of the various 
individuals in the group, for any in- 
dividual will work voluntarily and 
actively to the extent that he sees 
direct relation to urges and motives 
within himself. 
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(b) This implies flexibility and vari- 
ability in plan and schedule, since dif- 
ferent individuals and different times 
mean wide differences in concerns and 
interests around which a_ working 
group will focus. 


(c) It implies that individuals com- 
prising the group actually have respon- 
sibility at all stages in their work. 
Although the power and urge to work 
and learn are inherent, release of these 
depends on whether or not each in- 
dividual consistently finds that he is 
actually free and welcome to_ par- 
ticipate. Subtle punishment, being 
ignored, having to give way to an au- 
thoritarian “leader,” all deprive many 
participants of chances to 
and work on their own internal needs. 
Others in the group are the losers, too, 
for each person has potentially im- 
portant ideas and information to con- 
tribute, things no one else will know 
or think of. 


explore 


We Are Rediscovering the Positive 
Power of Human Warmth and 
Mutual Support over Negative 


Human Indifference and Rejection 


There is increasing evidence that en- 
joyment releases a_ person’s inner 
energies for constructive learning, while 
prolonged, excessive unpleasantness re- 
stricts and distorts his inner drives. If 
our first, hesitant, tentative testing of 
a group finds people accepting, per- 
missive, encouraging, we are freed to 
try a little deeper look inside our own 
uncertainty. This takes time, and often 
flies in the face of the ways we have 
been trained to work in groups, but it 
gradually pays rich dividends. People 
shake off their old fears and uncer- 
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tainty, dare to admit ignorance, to toss 
in their own untested ideas and knowl- 
edge. They also come to anticipate 
helping and supporting others, return- 
ing to the group many times over what 
they have received from the group. 


We Are Learning That We Can 
Apply the Scientific Method to 
Problems in Human Relations 


This method has proved valuable in 
attacking the relatively simple prob- 
lems of natural sciences; maybe it can 
now be turned toward solving the 
problems of community change which 
its use has helped to create. 

All the requisites for effective group 
action so far considered are not enough 
when community groups try to tackle 
important, complex jobs. We are of- 
ten unskilled in the essential steps in 
problem solving: (1) identifying and 
limiting the job; (2) collecting per- 
tinent, dependable information; (3) 
suggesting many possible interpreta- 
tions of the information collected; (4) 
rechecking these tentative interpreta- 
tions against old evidence; (5) suggest- 
ing new information needed to select 
between alternative explanations; (6) 
drawing over-all conclusions based on 
interrelating the dependable explana- 
tions reached so far; (7) suggesting im- 


plications for next steps for action and 
further research. 


Few of us have been so trained, espe- 
cially when problems concern 
human relations. Even with some 
training we are still deeply involved 
emotionally, and our inner drives and 
unrecognized feelings and beliefs get 
in the way of dependable objectivity 
when we are a part of the situation. 
But even here, a supportive, coopera- 
tive group gives mutual help; we can 
learn to help each other detect partial 
or biased “evidence,” unwarranted or 
too simple interpretations, unjustifi- 
able conclusions. Several people work- 
ing cooperatively can bring in more 
and remember 


our 


detailed information 
more explanatory generalizations. 
Again, the group provides a superior 
vay to tackle involving 
human relations. 

We begin to suspect that training in 
icientific method throughout school and 
community life will be necessary if we 
are ever actively to control our human 
affairs instead of being tossed blindly 
and helplessly around. Our democra- 
tic faith rests on the decisions of all of 
us; we must help people learn to handle 
the mental tools needed for reaching 
deeper insight and sounder decisions. 
Decisions involving us all are now 
being made and will continue to be 
made by someone; democracy commits 
these decisions to the people, and we 
need to be deeply dedicated and intel- 
ligently qualified. 


problems 
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pe- 
- The Importance of People 
me Column Editor: Harold Benjamin 
ed Contributor: Donald W. Cox 
nd 
Ret The first word in the title of the following contribution is a test of the reader’s 
ity cultural origins. If he thinks at once of honor, reverence, duty, loyalty, helping 
yn old ladies across the street, and starting a fire by the bow-drill method, he has a 
ig good background. If he is not now a good man, it is not because of a lack of 
all worthy influences in his early adolescence. If, on the other hand, scouting makes 
an him think of a clean hit between first and second, a southpaw with speed and 
ial control, and hoarse screams of rage at certain types of blindness, he has a different 
background. If he does not frequent stadiums or bars on summer afternoons or 
vel evenings to stare at grass, dirt, and bobbing figures, either in the flesh or on a 
ifi- flickering screen while muttering non-reverent objurgations and gulping non- 
rk- dutiful beverages, it is not the fault of his early environment. These observations, 
of course, do not apply to the contributor of this column. Like the present editor, 
ee Dr. Cox made the connection between the greatest professionalized sport and the 
er noblest non-sporting profession only with considerable academic effort. 
ns. Harold Benjamin 
or Professor of Education 
‘ George Peabody College for Teachers 
ng Nashville, Tennessee 
- Scouting for Better Teachers 
il MAJOR LEAGUE baseball clubs need ‘That is how the merry music of public 
on master players. “That is how pennants support and approval of education can 
mm are won. That is how the merry music _ best be gained. Everybody, it seems, 
I of the turnstiles is stepped up in tempo agrees with this principle, but practi- 
) of profits to the owners. Ball clubs cally nobody does anything about it. 
of scout for players. ‘They send out re- Why not take a cue from the diamond 
of connaissance agents to beat the bushes scouts searching through the sticks for 
le for talent. Shrewd, diamond-wise vet- talent? Why not send out professional 
1g erans of the game hunt for ivory in reconnaissance agents to hunt for 
1S. the minors, in the semi-professional pedagogical ivory? 
w circuits, and even in the colleges. ‘These Such a proposal will be greeted with 
ye scouts hunt for recruits, analyze hasty but natural hoots of derision in 
= strengths and weaknesses of their finds certain quarters. Here are some of 
mn and assess the potential contributions the immediate objections that will be 
| to the club of every player they see in raised. 
action. They perform this scouting There is no parallel, it will be said, 
function for the most part, moreover, between the problems of recruiting 
with all the devotion to group success ballplayers and teachers. The gulf in 
and consecration to the goal of win- dignity, social significance, prestige, 
ning that they displayed in their own quality of performance, and emolu- 
active days at bat or in the field. ment is so great between the two 
. careers (not saying on which side the 
Schools, Too, Need Good Players a os 
weight of each such item falls), as to 
Schools need master teachers. That make analogy more dangerous than 
. . . . § 
is how educational success is won. usual, it will be further noted. 
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THIS YEAR—3:0n't Get Along Without 


Ask any teacher 
who has used them, 
then YOU will... 


uses not possible with any other single type of blocks. 


up the set that exactly fits your needs. 


For Further Information Write to 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 
P.O. Box 414 
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Detroit, Mich. 


®.. MOR-PLA intertockine 
HOLLOW JUMBO-BLOX 





Decide right now that, this year, you too will have the thrill of Mos 
Pla Blox equipment for your class. Enthusiastic reports from teache 
all over the country indicate that Mor-Pla Blox serve a multiplicity § 


Build large, full child-size articles, velop initiative, ingenuity. . . . Spe 
in a few mintues, with minimum of the imagination. ... 12-in. size Bi 
teacher help. . . . Simple interlocking weighs 2-lb. 10-oz.—light enougl 
principle, quickly grasped by quite for very young child to handle. .| 


young children. . .. Structures do not Strong construction principle, + 
slide and fall apart, yet are quickly stand up under years of rough usag# 
and easily taken apart. . . . Promote . . . Long-lasting, natural finish, f° 
social and dramatic play. . . . De- not chip, crack or peel. 


Priced in inexpensive units, so you can make| 


Send through your requisition at once| 
so your class will have the greatest pos 
sible use from its Mor-Pla Blox this year.) 
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Let us examine present practices in 
securing teachers to see how dangerous 
the analogy really is. There was a 
time in this country when school 
boards and superintendents often ad- 
vertised in the press, inviting applica- 
tions from teachers qualified for par- 
ticular jobs. Today such advertise- 
ments are used for carpenters, sales- 
men and strawberry pickers but seldom 
for teachers. They are never used for 
professional baseball players. Why not? 

Because good baseball players are so 
scarce that a more direct search for 
them is desired by every club that 
wants to win. 

Good teachers are very scarce, too. 
They must be searched for directly, 
painstakingly, and shrewdly. The su- 
perintendent can send appeals for 
teachers to various places, interview 
applicants, read recommendations, 
compare photographs, and call upon 
his friends for suggestions. All of these 
items, however, have a low correlation 
with teaching success. The best cri- 
terion of teaching success is teaching 
success itself. 


What Is the Educational Scout’s 


Job? 


How can teaching success be judged? 

Only in action. 

Somebody has to see the candidate 
in teaching action in order to know 
how well he can teach or whether he 
can teach at all. Somebody has to 
visit the prospective recruit in the 
classroom. 

Can the superintendent or principal, 
the president or dean do this job? 

Yes, if qualified, but in many cases 
it would be very difficult to have ad- 
ministrators of such high rank do so. 
There is an old tradition, particularly 
in higher education, that a_ teacher 
whose class is visited by an adminis- 
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trative officer is being treated unfairly, 
spied upon, and dissected. There is 
also sometimes a jealousy between 
school systems and a fear that rival 
administrators will steal talented in- 
structors by offering higher induce. 
ments, financial or otherwise, to a 
change in jobs. 


Should Teachers Be Bought, Sold or 
Traded? 


Of course the solution to most of 
the difficulties connected with educa- 
tional scouting would be to adopt the 
organized baseball system in which 
players are “owned” by clubs. Under 
such a scheme in education, the teacher 
would cease to be a free agent in 
choosing his job location except upon 
entry into professional ranks. Practice 
teachers with a brilliant record of suc- 
cess in the laboratory schools might be 
offered fabulous bonuses, new convert- 
ibles, fur coats, or diamonds to sign 
with San Francisco or Battle Creek. 
Candidates for the doctorate of philos- 
ophy whose dissertations hit the head- 
lines might be given substantial down 
payments on houses to take the aca- 
demic equivalent of the king’s shilling. 


Evaluation of Teaching Solved 


The greatest value in this arrange- 
ment would undoubtedly come from 
the careful judgment of teaching abil- 
ity by scouts. Administrators would 
know just how good each teacher was 
not merely in dollars but more im- 
portantly in relation to other teachers. 

Educational public relations would 
also be helped by this system. Banner 
headlines in Podunk would proclaim, 
“MATH PROF TRADED,” while 
School and Society would run pages of 
notes like this: 

“The Regents of the Petaluma State 
University announced on October 11 
the transfer to Dead Coon Lake College 
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SIGNIFICANT NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 
AND CURRICULUM WORKERS 


COOPERATIVE PROCEDURES IN LEARNING, by Alice Miel 
and Associates 


A publication of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation 

This new book provides guidance in helping pupils to plan cooperatively. The authors 
describe many opportunities for helping youngsters to acquire group process skills, and 
give direct help on specific points of difficulty. The volume pictures vividly a wide variety 
of cooperative classroom procedures. Included are scores of concrete descriptions of just 
what a group of experimentally minded teachers actually did as they worked to develop 
more skill in working cooperatively with their pupils. 


Published in 1952 512 pp. Cloth $3.75 


IN SEARCH OF SELF, by Arthur T. Jersild 


A publication of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation 


Dr. Jersild believes that an important task of the schools is to help boys and girls 
make what is probably the most important discovery of all—_a discovery of themselves. 
In his new book, he explores the role education might play in promoting self-understanding 
and acceptance. The implications of the self-understanding concept for curriculum 
planning, teacher-pupil relationships, evaluation, and teacher education are made explicit. 


Published in 1952 146 pp. Cloth $2.75 | 


EDUCATION AND AMERICAN CIVILIZATION, by George S. Counts | 


A publication of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation 


Professor Counts argues that the times demand an education that expresses boldly and . | 
imaginatively the full strength of America in her historical and world setting. This book 
presents his inspiring view of the social and philosophical foundations which must under- 
gird the curriculum. Thoughtful teachers, administrators, and curriculum specialists will 
find here challenging suggestions for building educational programs suited to the times. 
Set forth in this recent volume is a proposal for American education which represents the 
best in our traditions, the realities of the present, and the promises of the future. 


Published in 1952 496 pp. Cloth $3.75 


PROVIDING DEVELOPMENTAL EXPERIENCES FOR YOUNG 
CHILDREN, by Ada Dawson Stephens 

Practical Suggestions for Teaching Series 

This new handbook gives teachers, supervisors, and principals specific suggestions for 
developing sound programs for nursery schools, kindergartens, and first grades. Its primary 
purpose is to help the teacher to provide challenging experiences for youngsters. The 
booklet reflects a rare combination of experience in developing programs for young chil- 
dren in many different settings, and of knowledge of the most recent child development 
research findings. 


Published in 1952 107 pp. Paper $ .95 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 
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of one English Department head and 
two assistant professors of education in 
exchange for a dean of liberal arts 
and an instructor in physics. At the 
same time Joseph Crook Doakes, pro- 
fessor of philosophy, whose academic 
batting and fielding averages have 
been declining for two years, was re- 
leased outright. Asked to comment on 
his new status as a free agent, Dr. 
Doakes said, ‘I recognize that the Uni- 


versity could not be expected to keep 
me on the bench indefinitely, but 1 
believe I have several good years left 
of service to organized education. | 
would like a scouting job in the 
junior-college circuit or, failing that, 
I will consider a presidency of one of 
the larger institutions. I will not take 
a superintendency or a deanship.’” 
—Donald W. Air University, 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. 


Cox, 
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Curriculum Bulletins 








Editor: Eleanor Merritt 


Column 





This regular column, under guidance of Eleanor Merritt, will continue to 


serve those who are interested in 


curriculum 


materials. 


The editor of this column needs your cooperation if bulletins listed here are 
to represent really significant trends in meeting needs through the providing of 


appropriate instructional materials. 
new local bulletins? 


Why 
You may do this by sending a copy for possible review or 


not share with other educators your 


listing in this column to: Miss Eleanor Merritt, consultant, Curriculum Labora- 
tory, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


One-Volume General Guides to the Instructional Program 


GENERAL teaching guides have been 
developed in school systems throughout 
the United States at the state, county 
and local levels. ‘These guides usually 
contain several subjects for a sequence 
of grade levels in a one-volume publi- 
cation. In comprehensive bulletins of 
this nature, much information is avail- 
able to guide the teacher in planning 
the instructional program at a particu- 
lar grade level or in a subject area. 

The following are illustrative of the 
one-volume bulletins available at the 
elementary, secondary or the elemen- 
tary and secondary school levels. 
& New Mexico State Department of 
Education. Curriculum Guide for the 
Elementary Schools of New Mexico. 
Bulletin Number 11, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, 1950, 301 p. 

This cooperatively developed, illus- 
trated bulletin offers many helpful 
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suggestions for the teacher and super- 
visor in the instructional areas of the 
language arts, Spanish and arithmetic 
at the elementary school level. Par- 
ticularly pertinent to the schools of 
New Mexico are the sections: Teach- 
ing the Non-English-Speaking Chil- 
dren; Spanish; and Information Con- 
cerning the State of New Mexico. 

& Pennsylvania State Department of 
Public Instruction. The Elementary 
Course of Study. Bulletin 233-B, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, 1949, 587 p. 


As a result of state-wide democratic 
participation by planning and produc- 
tion committees, this bulletin was de- 
veloped to help the teacher, adminis- 
trator and other school personnel give 
direction to the curriculum. Helpful 
general information for the teacher 
and administrator is included in the 
beginning sections of this bulletin. 
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Just published... 


GUIDES TO 
A CURRICULUM FOR MODERN LIVING 


by Florence B. Stratemeyer 
with the assistance of 
Margaret G. McKim and Mayme Sweet 


A publication of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation 


This practical guide refines and extends basic curriculum ideas from DEVELOPING A 
CURRICULUM FOR MODERN LIVING, by Stratemeyer, Forkner, and McKim—a volume 
which has exercised a significant influence on curriculum planning. This concise (64 pages) 
presentation describes graphically how ideas expressed in the earlier volume might be worked 
out in school situations. Detailed examples of actual classroom practice, together with many 
carefully planned illustrations, add meaning and interest to the booklet. The result is a 
handbook on the curriculum which is helpful not only to teachers, curriculum workers, and 
school administrators, but to interested laymen as well. 

This colorful booklet is truly a guide to program development at the classroom level because 
the authors deal with many problems faced by the teacher as she and her pupils plan, execute, 
and evaluate their work together. 


Plan to use this new booklet— 


. . with individual teachers. The emphasis throughout the book is on what teachers and 
others can do to improve school programs. 


. in workshops and study groups. Here is a challenging point of view toward the 
curriculum and curriculum development that will stimulate groups to look critically at their 
own programs. 


. with lay planning groups. The pictorial presentation helps to make clear for parents 
and others some of the major differences between modern school programs and those of yesterday. 


. with prospective teachers. The guide helps younger people to visualize the teacher's 
various roles as she and her youngsters work together. 


List price $1.25; liberal discounts on quantity orders. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 


Please send me............ copies of Guides to A Curriculum for Modern Living. 
PN sce ch ener enh ening ce sseritenthlcnenaiael [_] Payment enclosed 
ihn eeeneee [_] Bill my account 
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Major emphasis is given to the in- 
structional areas of the language arts; 
social living (social studies and 
science) ; arithmetic; health, physical 
education, safety and recreation; art; 
and music. Practical plans are in- 
cluded for meeting the needs of the 
mentally retarded in the classroom in 
areas where an adequate special class 
program is not available. 

Descriptions of kindergarten and 

audio-visual education programs con 
clude the chapters in this comprehen- 
sive bulletin. 
& Alabama Department of Education. 
Course of Study and Guide for Teach- 
ers. Grades 1-12, Division of Instruc- 
tion, Bulletin Number 11, Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, 1950, 459 p. 

For a review of this one-volume 

guide for the entire school program 
see the January, 1952 column “Curric- 
ulum Bulletins” in Educational Lead- 
ership. 
& San Joaquin County Public Schools. 
Guide to Curriculum for School Per- 
sonnel of San Joaquin County. Stock- 
ton, California, 1950, 76 p. (mimeo- 
graphed) 

This tentative general guide de- 
signed to implement the Framework 
for Public Education in California, 
1949 revision, is to be used “where 
and when it can help teachers to study 
children, plan experiences to fit their 
needs and evaluate the learning of boys 
and girls—.” Instructional areas con- 
sidered in this developmental guide 
include: health, physical education and 
recreation; social studies, sciences; lan- 
guage arts; arithmetic; music; and art. 
The appendix contains information 
concerning the purpose and use of 


instructional materials; a list of be- 
ginning readers approved by _ the 
county board of education; and a 


selected bibliography of books, period- 
icals and pamphlets for the teacher. 
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Division of Surveys. Curriculum 
Study for Benzie County. Central 
Michigan College of Education, Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan, 1950, 142 p. 
(mimeographed) 

Teachers from Benzie and Manistee 
Counties have developed goals and ex- 
periences they considered important in 
the areas of art, science, social studies, 
mathematics and the language arts at 
each grade level from kindergarten 
through grade eight. Many opportu- 
nities for life-like activity are included, 
particularly in the area of the social 
studies. For example, in the study of 
Mexico, it is suggested that the chil- 
dren make frijoles or tortillas at school 
in order to gain a knowledge of Mexi- 
can foods. 

The inclusion of a table of contents 
would have been a helpful addition 
to this guide. 

& Monterey County Schools. Monterey 
County Schools Curriculum. Salinas, 
California, 1950, unpaged. 

Suggestions contained in this revised 
guide are designed to help the teachers 
of Monterey County provide a flexible 
curriculum for their children at the 
primary, intermediate and upper grade 
levels. ‘To allow for changing or sup- 
plementing the instructional program, 
additional pages may be filed in the 
loose-leaf, note-book type binder. The 
beginning pages of the manual relate 
information concerning: daily program 
schedules, tests and reports to parents. 
In each of the instructional areas, ob- 
jectives, procedures and reference mate- 
rials are usually indicated. 
Minneapolis Public Schools. Living 
and Learning in the Elementary 
Schools. Kindergarten-Grade Six. Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, 1949, 271 p. 

A unique handbook for school per- 
sonnel which cites the responsibility 
of education in Minneapolis Schools, 
guidance knowledge in child develop- 
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ENGLISH IS OUR LANGUAGE 





Sterling, Strickland, Lindahl, Koch, 
Rice, Leafgreen, and Bishop 
A complete program of 
textbooks, studybooks, and 


guides for teaching; Grades 1-8 





Materials that are now helping children 
all over the country to achieve maximum success and 
enjoyment in the language arts. 


Db. Cc. HEATH AND COMPANY 
Sales Offices: NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA DALLAS Home Office: Boston 























To help children read well and love to read... 





Preparatory Books 
Basal Readers 
and a wealth of delightful and 


interesting Supplementary Material 


THE MACMILLAN READERS 


a complete developmental reading program 
for grades 1-8 
by Gates, Bartlett, Huber, Salisbury, 


Peardon, Clark, Beery, and Crossen 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York 11 Atlanta 3 Chicago 16 Dallas 1 San Francisco 5 
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ment, and environmental effects upon 
personality development. Narrative ac- 
counts of school experiences at the 
early elementary and later elementary 
school levels are designed to aid the 
teacher in developing her program. 
Discussions of teacher-parent relations; 
resource materials; books, equipment 


NEW!... 


How to Conduct 
A Citizens 
School Survey 


by MERLE R. SUMPTION, 
University of Illinois 


and supplies; appraisal techniques; 
and school policies and regulations add 
to the usefulness of this publication. 
&San Diego City Schools. Curriculum 
Guide. The Elementary Program. San 


zs ae aa 
Diego, California, 1950, 238 p. e Coming at a time when there 








The Curriculum Steering Commit- 
tee presents the educational program 
for the San Diego City Schools in two 
curriculum guides. The format and 
typography are identical in the sepa- 
rate publications. Each guide con- 
tains loose-leaf pages held together 
with plastic rings. Colored index 
tabs point up the several areas of 
instruction. Each of the subject areas 
in this guide contain the point of view 
and an elaboration of expected out- 
comes and learning experiences for 
each grade level (K-6). Of special 
interest is the “Chart of Normal Devel- 
opment” and the section entitled “Re- 
lated Activities,” which includes school 
service activities, camping education, 
social hygiene and_ Spanish. 
&San Diego City Schools. Curriculum 
Guide. The Secondary Program. San 
Diego, California, 1950, 281 p. 

The instructional program for the 
secondary school level of the San Diego 
schools is presented in this separate 
volume. Selected resource unit mate- 
rials are suggested for the junior high 
levels and the senior high levels in the 
areas of the English and speech arts 
and the social studies. The organi- 
zational pattern developed in the ele- 
mentary program is carried out in the 
subject areas of this guide at the junior 
and senior high school levels. 
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is a nationwide trend toward 
greater citizen participation in 
school affairs, this is the first 
book of its kind that can be 
used profitably by both the 
professional educator and the 
layman interested in improv- 
ing school conditions. 


A how-to-do-it book that deals 
with organizing a committee 
. . . taking a child census... 
analyzing financial ability of 
school district ... housing... 
planning the educational pro- 
gram, etc. 


Invaluable for practicing and 
in-training teachers who will 
be working with citizen groups 
in large or small school dis- 


tricts. 


209 pages 5%” x 836” 


Published March, 1952 


Send for Your Copy Today 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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aid living and learning experiences of 
all children!... 


In Language Arts 


JUDY PUZZLE INLAYS 
JUDY MATCH-ETTES 

JUDY SEE-QUEES 

JUDY STORY TOYS 

JUDY MANUSCRIPT LETTERS 


Provide teacher and child with the right 
aid at the right time in reading readiness, 
spelling, writing, and story telling. 


In Arithmetic 


JUDY NUMBER-ITE 
JUDY CLOCK 
JUDY COUNTING METER 


One kind of 
learning leads 
to another, 


and all 


Create genuine interest in numbers, 
counting, and time relationships while 
building sound basic number concepts. 


learning with 
ie | 
MATERIALS 


leads to 





In Social Living 


JUDY FLOOR BLOCKS 
JUDY HOLLOW BLOCKS 
JUDY TU-BUILD 





Use the construction interests of young 
children in creative ways to interpret, 
dramatize and integrate their experiences. 


In Science lasting and 





MEK-N-ETTES * @ 
MEK-N-ETTES JR. satisfying 

Give some of the simple operations of e 

gears and machines to the younger ex periences 


children in time to capture their early 
scientific curiosities. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, vePTt. co, THE JUDY COMPANY 


310 N. 2nd ST., MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 
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Letters from Abroad 


Carleton W. Washburne 
Douglas G. Ball 


Column Editor: 
Contributor: 














Douglas G. Ball is deputy director of education for New Zealand, in charge of 
the education of all native races in the British controlled islands of the South 
Pacific under the educational jurisdiction of New Zealand. The work described 
in this article is his work. His enlightened vision of adapting the education of 
the Maoris to their own lives and their own needs as well as to the encroaching 
civilization in which they must live is significant, not only in itself, but from a broad 
educational standpoint. In schools everywhere there are children whose home 
background and culture are divergent from that which is assumed by the school. 
The same principles that apply to the education of the Maoris apply to such 
children. 

Carleton W. Washburne 
Director, The Division of Graduate Studies 


INN 


and The Teacher Education Program 
Brooklyn College, New York 


Education of the Maori 


IN 1840, the sovereignty of New Zea- 
land was ceded to Queen Victoria. In 
accordance with British custom the 
education of the native race then be- 
came a function of Government. 

In 1844, the Native Trust Ordinance 
was enacted, the preamble of which 
was as follows: 


“Whereas the native people of New 
Zealand are by natural endowments 
apt for the acquirement of the arts 
and habits of civilized life, and are 
capable of great moral and social ad- 
vancement. And whereas large num- 
bers of the people are already desir- 
ous of being instructed in the Eng- 
lish language and in English arts 
and usages. And whereas great dis- 
asters have fallen upon uncivilized 
nations on being brought into con- 
tact with colonists from the nations 
of Europe, and in undertaking the 
colonization of New Zealand Her 
Majesty’s Government have recog- 
nized the duty of endeavouring by 
all practical means to avert the like 
disasters from the native people of 
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these islands, which object may best 
be attained by assimilating as pos- 
sible the habits and usages of the 
native to those of the European 
population...” 


The last clause of this statement ex- 
pressed the principle on which the 
education of the Maori was based for 
the next 100 years. For the first thirty 
or forty years education was left in the 
hands of the missions but about the 
middle of the nineteenth century the 
first Government schools were estab- 
lished and in 1879 the administration 
of native schools became a function of 
the national Education Department. 

From the very beginning the Gov- 
ernment schools set out to turn each 
little Maori into a little European. The 
English language was the language of 
the school and English behavior and 
English values had to be imitated by 
each child. The policy of direct assim- 
ilation was carried to such an ex- 
treme that it was a punishable of- 
fence for a Maori child to speak his 
own language in the school playground. 
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In the classroom the Maori child 
learned to speak and write English, 
some simple geography of Europe and 
a little English history. He was taught 
the dull art of the nineteenth century 
elementary school and the arithmetic 
that saw no necessity to make its 
studies meaningful. The living ex- 
ample of his teacher’s way of life which 
it was hoped he would emulate later, 
was too far removed from his daily 
experience to be really effective. 
Unfortunately for the classroom, 
Maori children came from homes 
where life was lived rhythmically and 
where the exciting history of their own 
heroic race was woven into the texture 
of everyday conversation. The Maori 
child’s social life went on round a 
meeting house carved by artists work- 
ing in a great tradition. History, art, 
rhythmic dance, rich metaphorical 
language, were a part of their Maori 
life. ‘They were proud to be Maoris 
and found their satisfactions and hap- 
piness in Maori ways. 
Survey Reveals Startling Facts 
Against this rich and human educa- 
tion the alien teaching of the Euro- 
pean school had little success. How 
little was not realized until, in 1930, 
a survey revealed the fact that the 
Maori language was still the only lan- 
guage used in 95% of the Maori 
homes, and that the great majority of 
Maoris still lived in a primitive way, 
and most of them in primitive houses. 
There had been, of course, some mod- 
ification of the social and family pat- 
terns but by no means as much as had 
been hoped and expected and not al- 
ways in a direction that was desired. 
The reasons were, to those who 
studied the problem in the light of 
the 1930 survey, fairly clear. The 
schools had simply failed to under- 
stand their pupils or to take any 
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proper account of the influences at 
work in their lives—the mores and 
the institutions of their own people 
—and consequently had made no con- 
tact with the deeper part of the chil- 
dren’s natures. They had been content 
to impose a shallow verbal education, 
apparently in the belief that if a child 
learned the precepts he would retain 
the practfces. 

Instead of building up the Maori’s 
opinion of himself and his abilities by 
basing his education on what was ad- 
mirable in his culture, the Government 
schools tended to make him ashamed 
of his native heritage. They had not 
entirely succeeded in this, but they 
had created in the Maori an inhibiting 
sense of insecurity. 

Under these circumstances, some 
doubted whether the Maori was cap- 
able of adjusting to European culture, 
but the fact that the Maori people 
had in fact adjusted themselves to life 
in this temperate country after migrat- 
ing from the tropics, and the further 
fact that a few Maoris, such as Sir 
Apirana Ngata, Sir Peter Buck, and 
Sir James Carrol had achieved a high 
degree of European culture and were 
eminent in science, law and _ politics, 
made it quite apparent that success 
could be achieved if a right way could 
be found. 

The results of the survey, supported 
by the work of modern psychologists, 
anthropologists, and educationists, 
showed that the problem was much 
more complex than had been origi- 
nally thought. Many generations would 
come and go before the two cultures 
could merge to the benefit of each. A 
new policy for Maori education was 
necessary. It seemed that if education 
was to be of real assistance to the 
Maori in a setting which was so pre- 
dominantly European, it should both 
give attention to the cultural inherit- 
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Working With Numbers, Books | 
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color Text Editions and four-color 
Worktext. Either edition provides Working 


a complete program within itself 
—a program definitely superior in 
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meaning first, stressing concepts 
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derstandings. Pictures, semiconcrete 
representations, and color are skill- 
fully used to put meaning into 
every phase of the primary num- 
ber program. 
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book provides page-by-page 
directions plus numerous sug- 
gestions for individualizing 
and socializing instruction. 
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ance of the Maori and understand his 
present predicament and help him to 
meet the needs arising therefrom. It 
seemed wise that the schools should 
become Maori schools in the sense that 
both the Maori child and the Maori 
parent should think of them as their 
own schools, which should teach them 
to be proud of their past and should 
also fit them for life in the new pattern. 

The revised policy was adopted in 
1931, and immediately explained to 
the Maori parents and elders, whose 
cooperation was so necessary for its 
success. The new plans were also fully 
discussed with the Maori school teach- 
ers who welcomed the more enlight- 
ened approach to their task. “Twenty 
years have elapsed since the change and 
it is now possible to make a prelim- 
inary evaluation of some of the gains. 


Changed Policy Brings Good Results 


The first noticeable change was a 
marked increase in the vitality and 
working spirit of the Maori schools. 
When visiting them, one could feel 
the exciting release of energy first ex- 
pressed in the performance of Maori 
songs, dances and crafts and then car- 
ried over into the more formal school 
work, and it became apparent that the 
schools which had always been re- 
spected by the Maoris had now been 
taken to their hearts and accepted as 
indeed their own. 


The next result of the change in 
policy was the increased demand for 
education beyond the _ elementary 
stage. In 1941 the first Maori district 
high school was established in the 
heart of the Ngatiporou tribe on the 
East Coast of the North Island. (Note: 
a district high school is an elementary 
school with a four year secondary top.) 
There are, today, eight such schools. 
It must be remembered that these 
Maori district high schools are estab- 
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lished only in predominantly Maori 
communities. In other small towns 
and cities, Maori children in increas- 
ing numbers have continued their edu- 
cation in the ordinary secondary 
schools. It will be of interest to Amer- 
ican educators to know that the status 
of a Maori district high school is ex- 
actly similar to that of a public district 
high school which means that both 
must provide courses for Maori and 
white children and Maori and white 
children are enrolled in both. In the 
Maori district high school the Maori 
children predominate, and the school 
is administered by the Education De- 
partment and not by one of the local 
Education Boards. The most  out- 
standing effect has, therefore, been the 
steady increase in the number of Maori 
children who continue their education 
beyond the elementary school. In 1949 
the figure had reached 63% of the 
Maori primary school graduates. 

It was in 1940 that, for the first time, 
four Maori students were admitted to 
the Wellington Training College, un- 
der exactly the same conditions and 
after meeting the same admission re- 
quirements as European students. 
Since then, the numbers admitted to 
the five Teachers Training Colleges are 
as follows: 


No. admitted No. 


to Training completing No. still 
Year College course teaching 
1940 4 4 2 
1941 9 9 7 
1942 18 16 12 
1943 16 12 9 
1944 20 17 13 
1945 21 17 14 
1946 29 24 24 
1947 32 28 28 
1948 37 31 31 
1949 44 38 38 
1950 53 
Total 283 196 178 
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It will be seen that almost all of 
these students have graduated from 
[raining College with their teaching 
certificates which give them the full 
rights of New Zealand teachers. ‘This 
means that these Maori teachers may, 
if they wish, apply for and be appoint- 
ed to positions in any public school 
in New Zealand, that is, to positions in 
schools the attendance at which is 
wholly European. Some do this, but 
up to the present time, most of them 
have felt their call to the Maori 
schools and the Maori children. 

In a similar manner, more Maori 
girls have entered the nursing and 
school dental nursing professions with 
credit both to themselves and to their 
race. There has also been a decided 
movement of young Maoris from their 
villages to the larger towns and cities 
where they find employment in in- 
dustry and, to a lesser extent, in Gov- 
ernment service. I think it is fair to 
give the schools some credit for this 
evidence of the Maoris’ better adjust- 
ment to the social and economic milieu 
in which they must live. In the main 
cities this influx of the Maori could 
have been a greater problem than it is, 
but, under wise Maori leadership, 
song Maori societies have been 
formed and these provide a place of 
meeting and support for these young 
people in their difficult adjustment to 
city life. 

It is, of course, true that other factors 
than education have been at work 
during the last twenty years but I feel 
that education has made no small con- 
tribution to the happier adjustment of 
a people of whom all New Zealanders 
are proud. 

Douglas G. Ball, deputy director of 
education, New Zealand. 
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e Reference Books for Educators— 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


VERNON E. ANDERSON, 

University of Connecticut 

PAUL R. GRIM, 

University of Minnesota 

WILLIAM T. GRUHN, 

University of Connecticut 
EXAMINES the aims and techniques of 
secondary education today and provides 
a sound basis for evaluating school prac- 
tices. Discussions are based upon prin- 
ciples of adolescent development and 
learning and the democratic way of life. 
Stresses the teacher's duties, responsibili- 
ties, and opportunities. Covers the ex- 
perience-centered curriculum; describes 
typical as well as better practices. 
508 pages. $4.75 


HIGH SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


Edited by HARL R. DOUGLASS, Direc- 
tor of the College of Education, University 
of Colorado. Prepared by 27 Contri- 
buting Authorities. 
A THOROUGH oorrelation of the out- 
standing developments in curriculum 
organization which are being tested and 
used today in high schools throughout 
the country. Covers contemporary think- 
ing and practice, principles and _ tech- 
niques of curriculum construction and 
revision, current trends and considera- 
tions in subject matter division. The 
various chapters were written by out- 
standing men and women in American 
education. 661 pages. $5.00 


MODERN 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


WILLIAM T. GRUHN, 

University of Connecticut 

HARL R. DOUGLASS, 

University of Colorado 

A COMPREHENSIVE discussion of the 
history, philosophy, and function of the 
junior high school in America. Based on 
extensive investigation of many junior 
high schools, the book points out nation- 
wide practices and suggests and describes 
improved techniques and programs. All 
significant trends in curriculum organiza- 
tion and administrative practices are 


492 pages. $5.00 
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Schools contribute many values... 


WHICH STRENGTHEN THE INDIVIDUAL and the community, for living. To do this, th 
school is always concerned with two sets of values inherent in all its activities. 
In language arts programs, for example, the school is concerned with teaching the basic skills o 
reading, writing, spelling, and speaking, without which there would be little or no communicatior 
Analyzing, evaluating, weighing critically the daily experiences of living — these are the ends t 
which we put the language skills we learn. And the school offers more opportunities 
strengthen the use of language skills than most individuals enjoy once they are out of schoo! 
% the opportunity to learn effective communication in an atmosphere free from social an 
economic pressures which slant so much adult communication. 
% the opportunity to discover the rich variety of meaning in language, before occupationa 
demands begin to limit our interests. 


% the opportunity to express one’s self through language before and with a sympatheti | 


community of fellow-experimenters. 


By keeping the two sets of values in mind, SILVER BURDETT has evolved a spelling program 
which can become a full partner in the education of children. A sound, thorough skills progran 
is tied to experience in the meaning and use of language, written and spoken. 
For full information about WORD POWER THROUGH SPELLING, Grades 2-8, by Lillian E 
Billington, write to the nearest office of: 
NEW YORK—45 East 17 Street 
CHICAGO—221 East 20 Street 


Silver Burdett Company DALLAS—707 Browder Street 


SAN FRANCISCO—604 Mission Si 











The increasingly popula 


Growth in Arithmetic 
Grades 1-8 


@ Emphasizes the relationships in number 
Clark ant ns 
@ Provides a wide range of original challenging 
Junge problems 
@ Gives abundant practice for computational skill 


Moser 
Smith New primary workbook: 


Number Book 1— Number Book 2 


By Clark-Junge-Clark. Groundwork for success in arithmetic. 





Write for full information. 


WORLD BOOK Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 
COMPANY 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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The Listening Post 








Column Editor: C. Glen Hass 
Contributor: Dana P. Whitmer 








This regular feature continues under direction of C. Glen Hass, associate 
superintendent and director of instruction, Arlington County Public Schools, 


Arlington, Virginia. 


He is also chairman of ASCD’s Legislative Committee. 


As this year’s first contributor, The Listening Post presents Dana P. Whitmer, 
assistant superintendent, Public Schools, Gary, Indiana. 


It Pays To Train for Leadership 


THE GARY Public Schools in recent 
years have been involving all teach- 
ers, administrators and many parents 
in the development of policies and 
plans for the schools. Essential to the 
success of this venture has been a pro- 
gram of leadership training by means 
of which teachers, parents and admin- 
istrators have increased their skills and 
techniques in discussion group leader- 
ship. While a few persons are “born” 
leaders, the experience in Gary indi- 
cates that a high percentage of persons 
become effective group leaders if they 
have an opportunity to study leader- 
ship techniques and then to assume 
group leadership in problem situations. 
Experience also indicates that leader- 
ship skills thus developed have addi- 
tional value in that they are used in 
classroom teaching and they give par- 
ticipants psychological ownership of 
plans made. 

The structure for in-service education 
in the Gary Schools has been three-day 
camp and home workshops. In_ the 
workshops, small discussion groups of 
from eight to fifteen persons are form- 
ed. Each group works for the three- 
day period on a problem (curriculum, 
administrative or policy) in which it 
is interested. The leader of the group 
is chosen by the group and may be a 
parent, teacher or administrator. Status 
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positions are not observed in discussion 
groups, and the value to the group of 
any individual lies only in his ability 
to contribute to the group. Decisions 
by a group are made on the basis of 
consensus, with the opportunity for a 
minority report in cases where con- 
sensus cannot be reached in the time 
available. 


Role of the Leader 


The role of the leader in these dis- 
cussion groups is not to give answers 
or convince the group that a particular 
plan is desirable. It is, rather, to guide 
the process of discussion so that all 
members have opportunity to con- 
tribute, and so that consensus is reached 
on the problem which the group has 
chosen to discuss. The leader provides 
an atmosphere in which there is free- 
dom to discuss and to disagree. His 
skills are not necessarily factual, but 
lie rather in guiding the process of 
discussion to a worth-while conclusion. 

The leadership role sketched here is 
not one with which most persons have 
had experience. The normal reaction 
of a teacher who has been chosen to 
lead a group is usually phrased in the 
question, “What do I do?” In Gary 
we have attempted to provide an answer 
through leadership training meetings 
in which all leaders meet together sev- 
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eral times to discuss and to practice 
techniques of leadership. These lead- 
ership training meetings are organized 
on a discussion group basis. Discus- 
sion begins with questions from the 
newly chosen leaders. The questions 
are discussed, new questions arise, and 
principles of leadership are identified. 
Usually after several such discussions, 
each member of the leadership discus- 
sion group “practices” being leader. 
Following the practice period, the en- 
tire group analyzes the techniques used 
by the practice leader. After three or 
four such meetings, leaders usually feel 
confident that they can take the leader- 
ship role for which they have been 
chosen in the forthcoming workshop. 


Plan for Leadership Training 


While each set of leadership meetings 
follows an individual pattern, it is pos- 
sible to identify some of the problems 
of the leadership role which are com- 
mon to all groups. Some of these are: 
e The step-by-step process through 
which a group passes in reaching con- 
sensus on a problem is similar to this 
pattern: 

Identification and clarification of the 

specific problems to be discussed. 

Presentation of relevant data or ex- 

perience that bears on the problem. 

Suggestion of the various possible 

solutions or plans. 

Selection of the plan or solution 

which seems most desirable. 

Evaluation and summary of the work 

of the group. 

e The role of the leader in each phase 
is to assist the group in accomplishing 
each step and to see that the group is 
not too hasty in reaching a conclusion. 
For certain complex problems it is 
valuable for a group to plan just how 
it will attack the problem before pro- 
ceeding to the second step of presenting 
relevant data and experience. 
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e At the initial meeting of the group, 
the leader should see that each group 
member gets acquainted with each of 
the other members. <A short “get ac- 
quainted” period prior to work accom. 
plishes this. 

e Specific techniques for limiting the 
contributions of loquacious participants 
as well as for drawing out the reticent 
member are developed. 

e Use of periodic summaries to focus 
the discussion on the problem, or to; 
clear the air when discussion becomes 
confused, is found to be very valuable. 
e Use of the “straw man” solution in 
reaching decisions is helpful when a 
complex problem is discussed. Fre. 
quently, after considerable discussion, 
a small sub-committee can be detailed 
to propose such a plan to the group. 
After modification by the group, the 
tentative proposal may become the con. 
clusion of the group. 

e The need for and desirability of con 
sensus in reaching decisions receives 
consideration. The urge to solve prob- 
lems by voting is strong, and the con- 
sensus concept needs examination by 
the majority of persons. 

This sketch in broad outline illus. 
trates the content of the leadership 
meetings as they have been conductec 
in Gary. It should be emphasized 
however, that the practice period which 
follows is an important aspect of lead 
ership training, and for most people i: 
the most valuable activity in the leadet 
ship program. . 

Involving parents, teachers and ad 
ministrators in planning and problem 
solving will pay rich dividends in am 
school system. It is good for morale 
Support and understanding of plan: 
are increased in this way. Participant: 
get to know one another with accom 
panying improved human relations. 
—Dana P. Whitmer, assistant superin 
tendent, Public Schools, Gary, Indiana 
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Curriculum Research 








Column Editor: J. Bernard Everett 








J. Bernard Everett joins ASCD headquarters staff as the newly appointed 


coordinator of curriculum research. 
Research column, 


He will serve also as editor of the Curriculum 


Dr. Everett brings to his work a rich background of professional education 
and experience. He is at present on leave from his position as director of instruc- 


tion in the public schools of Newton, Massachusetts. 


He is past president of the 


New England Regional ASCD and he served as co-chairman for the 1952 ASCD 


national convention. 


In this column he discusses plans for the ASCD Research 


Program and suggests various ways in which ASCD members may participate. 


Your Role in Curriculum Research 


THE TYPICAL member of the teach- 
ing profession is likely to shudder 
involuntarily when research is men- 


tioned. ‘To him, research is a neces- 
sary, but slightly mysterious and 


somewhat disagreeable activity engaged 
in by graduate students and professors 
of education. 

He probably once took a course in 
Educational Measurements, perhaps 
even Research Methods or Advanced 


Statistics. He has, in his time, filled 


‘out countless questionnaires from well- 


intentioned, but sometimes overly zeal- 
ous graduate students. He may be 
familiar with research findings, and 
may even quote them if they happen to 
substantiate his point of view. At the 
same time, however, it is likely that he 
has about the same degree of enthus- 
iasm for engaging in research that the 
average individual has for an appendec- 
tomy or a visit to the dentist. 

If this is the attitude of a consider- 
able segment of the teaching profes- 
sion, it probably is due in large measure 
to the kind of research activities which 
have been carried on and the way in 
which they have been conducted. Jn 
general, educational research probiems 
have come from the minds of ieading 
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educators, research activities have been 
centered in the university, and the 
classroom teachers who have furnished 
most of the raw data have had little 
part in planning the research proce- 
dures, or in analyzing and interpreting 
the results. Although this does not at- 
fect the validity of the research find- 
ings, it may help to account tor the 
unfortunate gap between what we know 
and what we do in education. 


Research with an “Action” Emphasis 


A promising recent development in 
educational research is an increased 
interest in what we shall refer to as 
cooperative curriculum research. A 
major objective in conducting this type 
of research is the improvement of the 
situation studied, as well as the ac- 
cumulation of an increasing body of 
verified evidence and tested generali- 
zations. Real improvement seems most 
likely to take place when the research 
is focused on problems which exist in 
actual school situations, and is actively 
conducted by the persons concerned 
with these problems. The immediate 
purpose of the research is to attempt 
to determine through the systematic 
collection of evidence, whether or not 
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a particular practice results in the con- 
sequences anticipated. In carrying out 
such research projects, cooperation 
with teacher education institutions and 
other outside sources is desirable and 
at times necessary. However, the per- 
sons who are most vitally concerned 
with a problem and who work together 
for its solution probably will profit 
most when they are actively involved 
in every step of the research process. 

Depends on Local Participation 

The primary purpose of the ASCD 
Research Program is to assist local, 
state and regional ASCD groups in 
stimulating, organizing and carrying 
on local projects in cooperative curri- 
culum research. ‘The problems to be 
studied, as well as the specific research 
procedures, will be determined in the 
local situations. 

The success of the program will de- 
pend primarily upon the active interest 
and support of the various state and 
regional ASCD groups. They must take 
the initiative in stimulating local in- 
terest in research, discovering and 
assisting potentially significant projects 
already under way, helping interested 
local groups to get started, and foster- 
ing cooperative relationships between 
school systems and teacher education 
institutions. 

It should be apparent that the pro- 
gram is quite different in emphasis 
from those usually sponsored by na- 
tional organizations. ASCD recognizes 
that as a national association it 
obviously cannot carry on projects in 
cooperative curriculum research. It 
can be most effective by stimulating 
interest in research through conferences 
and publications, by assisting in initial 
planning at the local, state and regional 
levels, and by acting as a clearinghouse 
of information regarding specific proj- 
ects and research methodology. 
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Role of the Research Coordinator 

There are many ways in which the 
national association can assist the local, 
state and regional ASCD groups in 
carrying on research. Perhaps of majoi 
importance was the decision of the 
Executive Committee to provide on the 
national statt the services of a research 
coordinator. It is apparent, however, 
that his functions must be rather clear- 
ly defined if he is to operate efficiently. 
Realizing this, a subcommittee of the 
ASCD Research Board met with the 
coordinator to consider, among othe 
things, the definition and clarification 
of his responsibilities. The following 
statements are a summary of their rec- 
ommendations: 

The coordinator will work, initially 
at least, through the state and regional 
associations rather than directly with 
groups in local situations. He can be 
of most assistance in the organizational 


phase of the program by helping to get, 


projects started—by suggesting patterns 
of cooperation and sources of consult- 
ant services. He will serve also as a 
source of information about research 
projects under way and the various 
materials and resources available. He 
probably will not be able to render 
service directly on research techniques 
at the local level, and obviously cannot 
serve aS a continuing consultant to 
local projects. 

It would seem that some kind of state 
or regional research committee would 
be the most effective point of contact 
between the coordinator and_ specifi 
local research projects. Time spent in 
planning with such committees would 
probably be more productive than an 
equivalent amount of time devoted 
simply to talking about research in 
state or regional meetings. 

The coordinator will also try to keep 
all ASCD members informed regarding 
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the development of the Research Pro- 
gram through this column and _ the 
News Exchange. State and regional 
officers will be kept informed of his 
itinerary through the News Letter so 
that maximum use can be made of his 
services when he is visiting a particular 
area. 


Plans for Work Conference 
on Curriculum Research 


Another way in which the national 
association can help its local, state and 
regional groups, is through sponsoring 
conterences tor the exchange of ideas. 
On December 4, 5 and 6 the ASCD 
Research Board is planning a “Work 
Conference on Curriculum Research,” 
to be held on the Chicago campus ol 
Northwestern University. Each state 
or regional ASCD group is being in- 
vited to send two or more representa- 
tives. Participants in last year’s con- 
ference are also being invited and will 
serve as resource persons in the various 
work groups. 

The purpose of this conference will 
be to assist the state and regional 
groups in getting research projects 
started or in carrying them on more 
effectively and to provide a means of 
exchanging information about curric- 
ulum research and current research 
projects. It will also provide an op- 
portunity for research representatives 
from all of the state and regional 
ASCD groups to establish contact with 
the research coordinator and to work 
out with him plans for the most effec- 
tive use of his services in the future. 


Groups with research projects under 
way will have a further opportunity to 
meet together and exchange ideas dur- 
ing the open meeting of the Research 
Board at the national ASCD conven- 
tion in Cleveland in February. Under 
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J. Bernard Everett is the newly appointed 
coordinator of curriculum research, ASCD. 
consideration also is the possibility otf 
either a national workshop or otf 
regional workshops in curriculum re- 
search during the summer of 1953. 


Partners in Curriculum Research 


The term cooperative curriculum re- 
search implies more than cooperation 
between school systems and _ teacher 
education institutions. Within any 
school or school system, teachers, chil- 
dren, parents and members of its super- 
visory staff are all potential partners 
on research projects. Schools can co- 
operate with other schools, school sys- 
tems with other school systems, perhaps 
studying different aspects of the same 
problem. 

In the past, we have overlooked 
many opportunities to work with other 
agencies interested in the welfare of 
children. On some studies, schools will 
find it to their advantage to enlist the 
support and participation of commun- 
ity councils, P.T.A.’s or any of the 
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youth serving agencies in the commu- 
nity. In metropolitan areas, Mental 
Hygiene Associations, Social Service 
Agencies, and Bureaus of Intercultural 
Relations could be valuable partners. 
In rural areas, 4-H Clubs and agricul- 
tural extension workers might cooper- 
ate on the study of common youth 
problems. 

Obviously, these suggestions merely 
illustrate a few of the possibilities for 
cooperative action. ‘The actual par- 
ticipants in any specific research project 
will have to be determined in relation 
to the problem to be studied and the 
factors inherent in the local situation. 


Resources Are Needed 

Talking “about” research is easy. 
Organizing and carrying through a 
research project is much more difficult. 
Most individuals or groups, after they 
have identified a research problem, will 
feel the need for some sort of consultant 
service. In many instances the most 
fruitful source of such technical assis- 
tance will be nearby teacher education 
institutions, particularly those with 
graduate schools of education. ‘They 
have a common stake in the unsolved 
problems of education and need prac- 
tical laboratories in which to operate. 

One of the problems which must be 
faced in providing such services is ob- 
viously that of finance. Few school sys- 
tems or teacher education institutions 
have adequate funds earmarked for re- 
search activities. “There are, however, 
ways of providing consultant service 
without extensive financial support. 
Mature graduate students will, in most 
instances, profit more from participa- 
tion in “action research” projects in 
actual school situations than from the 
more traditional questionnaire studies 
in which they commonly engage. Ex- 
tension courses and in-service work- 
shops, both rather universally accepted 
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forms of cooperation between school 
systems and colleges can, with imagina- 
tive leadership, become projects in 
cooperative curriculum research. 

Nor should one be limited to teach- 
ers colleges and schools of education as 
sources of technical assistance. Uni- 
versity departments of Social Relations, 
Social Research, Public Relations, 
Anthropology, Psychology and Human 
Relations may in some cases be extreme- 
ly valuable sources of consultant serv- 
ice. In any event, their potential 
contributions should not be overlooked. 

On Getting Started 

Often the most difficult phase of any 
new undertaking is the process of get- 
ting started. Many potentially worth- 
while projects never get past the 
“talking or planning” stage. This may 
be particularly true of research since 
by some people it will be regarded as 
a new and unfamiliar activity. 

Paradoxically, the only way to get 
started is to start. You need not feel 
insecure about engaging in research. 
Nearly everyone, at one time or an- 
other, has gathered information to help 
in decision making. That is research 
in its simplest form. Nor should you 
worry unduly over your ignorance of 
research methodology. No _ single 
method is sacred and more effective 
methods are waiting to be discovered. 

It is seldom that any research find- 
ings are completely valid—they are 
more or less so. If a study provides 
better evidence for guiding future ac- 
tion than was available before, then it 
was worth while. Mistakes will be made 
and they can be corrected. But appar- 
ently the best way to learn to do re- 
search is by doing it. All that you 
need to get started is a problem that is 
of real concern to you and the desire 
to know more about it.—J. Bernard 
Everett, coordinator of curriculum re- 
search, ASCD. 
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Significant Books in Review 


Column Editor: Ruth Streitz 








This column begins its second year under the guidance of Ruth Streitz, pro- 


fessor of education, Ohio State University, Columbus. 


With the assistance of vari- 


ous outstanding critics, this department will present reviews of books considered 


especially significant to educators. 


mSaucier, W. A. Theory and Practice 
in the Elementary School. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1951. 515 p. 


With changing practices in the ele- 
mentary school brought about by 
numerous experimental programs in 
the education of teachers, there is need 
for professional materials that meet 
the newer demands of education today. 
Saucier recognizes this and has _pro- 
vided a book which endeavors to ad- 
just the elementary school to a rapidly 
changing society. Child development, 
the nature of the learner, and _ tech- 
niques of adjusting the curriculum to 
the needs and capacities of the child 
are all considered. As a book for un- 
dergraduates who hope to become 
teachers in the elementary schools of 
this country, this volume will prove 
most helpful. 


Developing Insight and 
Understanding 


While the organization of the book 
follows the usual and rather traditional 
form, the content under the various 
headings gives evidence of a sound 
philosophy of education and a sym- 
pathetic understanding of children 
and their needs. It is this insight 
and this understanding that give the 
book its real significance. 

Focusing attention upon the child 
from the first page is in itself a con- 
tribution. Then follows an account 
of how the child learns, and what 
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guiding principles should be used if 
the child is to become a member of 
society in a confused world (and since 
the child lives in a democracy, it is 
assumed that these will be democratic 
principles). ‘The objectives of educa- 
tion and the learning processes next 
suggest the program of elementary 
education which is the curriculum and 
which is designed to develop in the 
child understandings, habits and _atti- 
tudes for life in a democratic society. 


Teaching in Terms of an 
Accepted Philosophy 


The teaching process is described in 
terms of the philosophy to which the 
school gives its allegiance. If the point 
of view is traditional, then the more 
formal point of view is presented. If 
the point of view is more progressive, 
then procedures and practices are de- 
scribed in terms of a more modern 
program. 

The remainder of the book is de- 
voted to the teaching of the most com- 
mon elementary school subjects to be 
found in all schools. And in this 
again the preference is for the work 
to be organized around “life-like units 
of work and activities” although a 
more conventional treatment is 
presented. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the book is to be found in the first 
paragraph of each chapter. Here the 
basic ideas of preceding chapters are 
reviewed and attention is directed 
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toward the content of the chapter that 
is to come. This helps the reader to 
organize his thinking as he studies the 
text. Another feature is the inclusion 
of natural, child-like pictures of inter- 
ests and activities to be found in the 
better schools. An excellent book for 
students of elementary education.— 
Ruth Streitz, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 

eSlawson, Maude M., Music in Our 


History, Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. 
Brown Co., 1951. 130 p. 


Miss Slawson has done a remarkable 
job of assembling a collection of songs 
that reflect our country’s development. 
The running historical comments 
throughout the book tend to make the 
songs more purposeful and create a 
feeling of unity. The suggested re- 
cordings to be used in each unit are 
well chosen. At the close of each 
chapter suggested supplementary mate- 
rial is listed for singing and listening, 
which adds up to a wealth of material 
contained therein. The book is as 
valuable to the classroom teacher as 
to the music teacher. 


Historical Episodes 


Beginning with the music of the 
“Pilgrims,” Miss Slawson traces the 
development of our musical culture 
through the period of the “Indians,” 
into “Colonial Days,” the music ot 
“Washington’s Time,” “Pioneer Life” 
and the music left us by “Early Amer- 
ican Composers.” A most interesting 
chapter on “The Day of Thanksgiving” 
is included. The music used during 
the Northwest Expansion is followed 
by the musical contribution of the 
Negro, and the Mountain Folk. Fer 
adventure Miss Slawson turns to “The 
Explorers and Their Music,” “The 
Gold Rush Days” and “Cowboys.” <A 
short but interesting unit on music in 
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the Civil War Period is included, tol- 
lowed by “The Minstrel Show,” com- 
plete with jokes by Mr. Bones and 
Mr. Tambo. “Music About Our 
Waterways” includes something ol the 
early showboat days—rivers and canals. 
Very interestingly done are the songs 
of “The Gay Nineties,” ““The Music of 
Circuses and Carnivals” and songs of 
“The Sea.” 

With the expansion of our country 
came the development of industries. 
Two interesting units follow concern- 
ing music about “Our Workers and 
Their Products” and “Our Inventions” 
and “Machines” as described in music. 
A fleeting glimpse from the past to 
the present is caught in the final unit, 
‘From the Early Singing School to Our 
Modern Music Camps.” This is an 
excellent book to accompany the broad 
unit which is found today in all good 
clementary schools where this modern 
form of curriculum organization is 
accepted in practice.—Imogene L. Hil- 
yard, Grandview Public Schools, Ohio. 


Wilson, M. Emett, How to Help 
Your Child with Music, New York: 
Henry Schuman, 1951. 168 p. 


Here is a book written primarily for 
parents but equally valuable for all 
music educators. It serves as a sound, 
common-sense guide in helping parents 
develop the talent of their musical— 
or unmusical—child. Children today 
are naturally musical. It is important 
that parents and teachers alike see that 
the enjoyment of music is part of every 
child’s heritage. Because the parent 
does know the child better than any- 
one else, naturally he is best fitted to 
encourage the child’s natural develop- 
ment. The author does believe that, 
although there are many outside influ- 
ences vieing for the child’s time, a 
place for music can be made. To the 
countless parents who would be at a 
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Just published 


4 CURRICULUM FOR CITIZENSHIP 
by 
Arnold R. Meier, Florence Damon Cleary, and Alice M. Davis 
. reports aspects of a five-year pioneer study of education for citizenship 
in selected Detroit public schools. 


Chis first book of the Study demonstrates the needs tor such a curriculum, 
explores program possibilities, and tests them in the schools. 
\ valuable tool for curriculum planners, supervisors, and teachers of the 
early elementary through the high school grades by the authors of those 
widely accepted Citizenship Education Study pamphlets entitled Let’s 
Look at the Student Council and Understanding Democracy. 


430 pages, clothbound, $4.50 
WAYNE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
4841 Cass Avenue 
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about which direction to take 
this book is a wonderful guide. One 
of the unique features of the book is 
the list of specific suggestions for par- 
ents at the end of each chapter. After 
careful consideration of these sugges- 
tions, the parent is readily aware of 
the role he must play in this period of 
early development in musical feeling 
and understanding. 


li mS 


Basic Problems 


In contrast to the old-fashioned 
methods of “forcing,” Dr. Wilson 
shows how music can be fun to learn 
if parents know how to cope with the 
basic problems: At what age to begin 
How to keep a child inter- 
ested in practicing? How long to prac- 
tice? How to select a teacher? The 
chapters on ‘“‘The Selection of a 
Teacher” and “The _ Relation of 
Parent to Teacher” are most interest- 


lessons? 
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ing. ‘Teachers especially might find 
these two chapters good measuring 
sticks for themselves. How to select 
an instrument? Here again in the 
chapter, “The Choice of an Instru 
ment,” can be found another unique 
feature of the book: a detailed chart 
containing complete and pertinent in 
formation about the instruments. The 
information and pictures contained in 
the chapters about the instruments 
make the book extremely valuable to 
music teachers. What about “playing 
by ear’? Whether one believes “play 
ing by ear” to be good or bad, th 
chapter devoted to the above topic is 
food for thought. And finally, what 
“kind” of music, classic vs. jazz? What 
about recitals, musical groups. and con 
tests? 


These questions are universal prob 
lems to most parents, and in this book 
Dr. Wilson has done a fine job in 
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answering them. Throughout the book 
there is stress upon the importance of 
making it possible for every child to 
like and enjoy good music.—/mogene 
L. Hilyard, Grandview Public Schools, 
Ohio. 

pm Greer, Edith S. and Rotter, George 
E., Learning to Know Your Pupils, 
Lincoln, Nebraska: University Pub- 
lishing Co., 1951. 96 p., 80¢. 


Although considerable progress has 
been made in developing an elemen- 
tary school program based on_ the 
needs, interests and abilities of the 
learners, many teachers are still con- 
fused by such admonitions as “. . 
good teaching considers the unique 
potentialities of the learners,” : 
learning the child must precede teach- 
ing him,” “. . . you’re teaching a group 
of individuals unique unto themselves, 
and not a third-grade class,” or “. . . 
these individuals vary widely in capa- 
cities, achievements, and _ interests.” 
Unfortunately, pre-service and _in- 
service education programs have some- 
times neglected to provide teachers 
with practical help in doing the job. 


“cé 


Rural and city elementary teachers 
alike will welcome the recent manual, 
Learning to Know Your Pupils, by 
Greer and Rotter, because it provides 
explicit aids and suggestions for devel- 
oping a wholesome program of educa- 
tion. In 96 pages the authors give the 
elementary teacher assistance in: (a) 
how to study and gather pertinent in- 
formation on the needs, interests and 
abilities of his pupils; and (b) how 
to use the information in improving 
educational opportunities. The book 
is an “action manual” filled with sug- 
gestions for applying pertinent pupil 
data in improving learning opportuni- 
ties. The underlying philosophy is 
well expressed in this statement to 
teachers: “Plan to make the infcrma- 
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Two Stein Books 


Kindergarten-Primary Grades 


27 Songs - Rhythms - Story Plays 
By Kay and Howard Stein 


SONGS Circus, Steam Shovel, Giraffe, Postman, 
Bunny, Little Jesus, Valentines, other hard-to- 
find subjects. 

STORY PLAYS—Toy Shop (a Christmas Fan- 
tasy), Easter Fun, Rabbit and Turtle Race 
RHYTHMS-—-Tuneful, short, easy-to-plas 


Postpaid $1.10 


16 Rhythms and Story Plays 
By Howard Stein 


STORY PLAYS Animals on Parade Giants 
and Dwarfs—-Gay Brownies and the Pumpkin 
Man. 

RHYTHMS—Airplanes—Skips, Runs, Quiets, and 


other ryhthmical activities. 
Postpaid $1.10 
Both Postpaid $2.00 Direct From 


HOWARD STEIN 


743 E. Lexington Blvd., Dept. C 
Milwaukee 11, Wis. | 











What’s NEW in ‘52? 


NUMBERS 
AT 
WORK 


by 
Patton 

and 
Young 





Completely new arithmetic texts—new from the 
ground Sound 
appealing and challenging to pupils, and beautiful 


up—not a revision! in method, 


with glowing color. Based on leading courses of 
study and the best of recent research. To see these 
books is to want to use them. To use them is to 


want to keep them, for they do the job! 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
Home Office: 
New York 


Iroquois Building, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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tion you gather serve the purpose for 
which it is intended: namely, that of 
understanding the child. To gather 
information just for the sake of having 
records would be a great waste of time 
and effort.”—Calvin H. Reed, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln. 


OTHER SUGGESTED READINGS 


Roy DeVerl Willey has completed a 
substantial (825 p.) treatment of the 
field in Guidance in Elementary Edu- 
cation (Harper and Brothers, 1952). 
As might be expected because of the 
size of the volume, Willey interprets 
guidance in the broadest of terms as a 
means of providing “an environment 
in which every child can grow into a 
socially desirable, happy, and whole 
some personality.” (p. 3) As a result 
the book deals to a considerable extent 
with general elementary education. 
The various chapters are well done 
and this reviewer deems Willey’s book 
a good one. But he ts a bit puzzled by 
a trend, apparent of late, to interpret 
guidance in such broad terms (as Wil- 
ley has interpreted it) as almost to 
obliterate the field of elementary edu- 
cation. Is there a serious danger of 
professional overlapping (and poten- 
tial organizational conflict in teache1 
education) as guidance, as a field, per- 
meates other areas and as college 
courses begin to parallel rather than 
to complement one another? 

Louis Kaplan and Denis Baron in 
Mental Hygiene and Life (Harper and 
Brothers, 1952. 422 p.) have prepared 
a useful interpretation of an important 
field which is strengthened by the gen- 
erous use of cartoon-type line drawings 
by Barbara Hamilton. Ginn and Com- 
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Money—Effort 











A Complete Portable Laboratory for 
More Interesting, Effective Teaching 


Developed by a science teacher for ele- 


mentary school use, this kit contains over 
70 pieces of hard-to-get, top-quality appara- 
tus in a sturdy plywood chest. Includes a 


manual covering 14 units of experiences 
clearly explained. Correlates with any text. 
Will last for years. Over 20,000 enthusi- 


astic users! Price $36, F.O.B. Tonawanda. 


‘“Science Kit’’ 


Box 69 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


pany has re-issued that durable favor- 
ite, George C. Kyte’s The Principal at 
Work (Boston, 1952, 531 p.) in a 
revised edition. While not funda- 
mentally re-written, there are changes 
in the text and bibliographic entries 
which bring the material back to its 








original utility—Harold G. Shane, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 


Illinois. 
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ASCD BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1952-1953 


President, MAURICE R. AHRENS, Dir. of Curr. Services, Pub. Schs., Corpus Christi, Texas. 

First Vice-President, GLADys Potter, Deputy Supt., Pub. Schs., Long Beach, Calif. 

Second Vice-President, KIMBALL WILEs, Prof. of Ed., Univ. of Fla., Gainesville. 

Field Secretary, ANN FoBERG, St. Supv., St. Dept. of Ed., Hartford, Conn. 

CHARLOTTE MEYER, Elem. Supv., Decatur Pub. Schs., Decatur, Ill.; Avice Miet, Prof. of Ed., 
Tchrs. Coll., Col. Univ., New York; Henry J. Otro, Prof. of Ed., Univ. of Texas, Austin. 


MEMBERS ELECTED AT LARGE 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Univ. of Miami, Fla. (1953); FLORENCE E. BEARDSLEY, State Dept. of Ed., 


Salem, Ore. (1956); JENNIE CAMPBELL, St. Dept. of Ed., Salt Lake City, Utah, (1953); Witson 
Cotvin, Weeks Jr. H.S., Newton, Mass. (1955); JANE FRANSETH, U.S. Office of Ed., Wash., D. C. 
(1953); Rosert S. Gitcurist, Pasadena Schs., Calif. (1954); James A. HALL, Denver Pub. Schs., 
Denver, Colo. (1956) ; Lavone HANNA, San Francisco St. Coll., Calif. (1955); Betry HUNTINGTON, 
Union Pub. Schs., Union, N. J. (1956); G. Ropert Koopman, Education and Cultural Relations 


. Division, H.1.C.0.G., Frankfort, Germany, (1956); Epwarp A. Kruc, Univ. of Wis., Madison, 


(1955) ; Susan Lacy, St. Dept. of Ed., Olympia, Wash. (1954); Gorpon MACKENZIE, Tchrs. Coll., 
Col. Univ. New York, (1953); THEopore D. Rice, New York Univ., New York, (1956); Davin 
RussELL, Univ. of Calif., Berkeley, (1955); CHartes R. Spain, Morehead State Coll., Morehead, 
Ky. (1954) ; Maycie SOUTHALL, Geo. Peabody Coll. for Tchrs., Nashville, Tenn. (1953); WILLIAM 
Van Tit, Geo. Peabody Coll. for Tchrs., Nashville, Tenn. (1954). 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES TO THE BOARD 


Alabama—Ortto Hottoway, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. Arizona—Lucie BAILEY, 
Phoenix Pub. Schs., Phoenix. California—NrvA HacAMAN, Long Beach Schs.; HOWARDINE 
HoFFMAN, Los Angeles Co. Schs.; BERNARD LONSDALE, State Dept. of Ed., Sacramento; HARRY 
SMALLENBERG, Pub. Schs., Los Angeles; FRED ZANNON, Kern Co. Schs., Bakersfield. Florida—Dora 
Skipper, Sch. of Ed., Fla. St. Univ., Tallahassee. Georgia—JEwELL DuRRENCE ASKEW, Valdosta 
St. Coll., Valdosta; BLANCHE Carver, Inst. Supv., Cartersville. Jllinois—Marvin L. Berce, Pub. 
Schs., Elgin; PAULINE HO xt, Elem. Schs., Riverside; Loretta McNamara, Elem. Schs., Hinsdale; 
B. L. SmitrH, Oak Park Schs. Indiana—PEARL DuNN, Pub. Schs., New Castle; RUTH STANINGER, 
Vincennes Schs. Jowa—R. T. Grau, Clinton Pub. Schs. Kansas—DoroTHy MCPHERSON, Bd. of 
Ed., Coffeyville. Kentucky—Mary I. Cote, Western St. Coll., Bowling Green; Louise Comss, 
St. Dept. of Ed., Frankfort. Maryland—MyrtLe EcKHaArRDT, Baltimore Elem. Schs.; Giapys T. 
Hopkins, St. Dept. of Ed., Baltimore. Michigan—CaTHARINE Conosoy, Flint Schs.; THERAL 


_ Herrick, Kalamazoo Pub. Schs.; FRANCES MARTIN, Central Mich. Coll. of Ed., Mt. Pleasant; 


EpirH R. Snyper, Pontiac Pub. Schs. Minnesota—Kari F. Notte, Pub. Schs., Hibbing. 
Missouri—CarL ByYer.y, Pub. Schs., Clayton; CHLOE MILLIKIN, Northwest Mo. St. Coll., Mary- 
ville. New Jersey—Mary E. Fercuson, Sch. Adm. Bldg., Atlantic City; Cart SaLssury, Milburn 
High Sch. New York—FReD AMBELLAN, Bd. of Ed., Great Neck, L. I.; ADELAIDE BAKER, Pub. 
Schs., Rome; Loretta Kee, Bd. of Ed., Ithaca; ALIcE MieEL, Tchrs. Coll., Col. Univ., New York. 
North Carolina—H. ARNOLD PERRY, Univ. of N.C., Chapel Hill; MApDELINE Tripp, Dept. of Ed., 
Raleigh. Ohio—Rutu Harcirt, Pub. Schs., Cincinnati; PauL Kiour, Ohio St. Univ., Columbus; 
VeRNA WALTERS, Kent St. Univ. Oklahoma—Joun B. Stout, Northwestern St. Coll., Alva. 
Pennsylvania—GERTRUDE BARBER, Pub. Schs., Erie; ETHEL McCormick, Pub. Schs., Altoona. 
Tennessee—LouisE OAKLEY, Pub. Schs., Union City; WinNrE D. RANGE, Carter Co. Schs., Elizabeth- 
ton. Texas—SusAN CRUTCHFIELD, Galveston Pub. Schs.; IsHmMAEL Hitt, Lubbock Pub. Schs.; 
Bruce SCHULKEY, Ft. Worth Schs.; MarcareT Wasson, Highland Park Pub. Schs., Dallas. 
Virginia—ELiZABETH ELMORE, Pub. Schs., Dinwiddie. Wisconsin—Mayo BLAKE, Court House, 
Waukesha; EDYTHE SANDERMAN, Butte des Norts Sch., Menasha. New England Region 
(Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Massachusetts)—VERNON E. 
ANDERSON, University of Connecticut, Storrs; FRANK Foster, Univ. of Maine, Orono; WAYNE 
Kocu, Univ. of N.H., Durham; KARLENE V. RUussELL, Dept. of Ed., Barton, Vt.; REXFORD SOUDER, 
Pub. Schs., Wayland, Mass. Northwest Region (Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho) — 
CHESTER BABCOCK, Seattle Pub. Schs., Wash.; TED MUNCASTER, Pub. Schs., Everett, Wash.; DEAN 
LosaucH, Pub. Schs., Eugene, Ore.; JAMES SHORT, Univ. of Mont., Missoula. Rocky Mountain 
a (Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico)—STEPHEN V. BaALLou, Colo. A & M Coll., Ft. 
ins, Colo. 
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